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NEW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





HILL’S BEGINNINGS OF RHETORIC 
AND COMPOSITION. $1.25 


This book is intended to teach young writers to express 
themselves correetly ; not by dry mechanical devices, but by 
stimulating them to put their natural se’ves into their com- 
positions. Tt lays emphasis on correct rather than on incor- 
rect forms, and on better rather than on worse methods of 
expression, Numerous practical exercises*are given on every 
important point, sufficiently varied for the most paintaking 


teacher. 


KUTNER’S COMMERCIAL GERMAN $1.00 


A complete course in German for commercial students. 
It contains not only the elements of commercial German, but 
also exercises on grammar and reading selections dealing with 
German business customs and institutions, Special attention 
is given to the study of commercial correspondence, business 
form’, documents, newspaper articles, and advertisements. 


JOCELYN’S HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ACADEMIC ALGEBRA , $1.25 


A systematic and practical work, treating algebra as a 
science as well as an art. Special prominence is given to fac- 
toring and the equation. Mental exercises form a noteworthy 
feature of the work. Synopses for review are given at the 
end of the chapters, and sample test questions are scattered 
throughout the book, 


WOLFSON’S ESSENTIALS IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY. . . $1.50 


Prepared on the plan recommended by the Committee of 
Seven, this book meets satisfactorily the most exacting col- 
lege entrance requirements in History, and combines in one 
volume Greek and Roman history with that of the Eastern 


nations. ‘The work covers one school year. The illustrations, 
the list of topics for research, and the bibliographies of par- 
allel reading deserve special mention. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND $1.00 


This book is admirably adapted for botanical work in the 
average high school, and requires no expensive equipment. It 
is based on observation, and the lessons are so arranged that 


each subject is taken up at just the time of the year when the 
material for it is most abundant. The book is accurate, and 
sufficiently full and complete to meet fully the needs of sec- 
ondary schools. 


CURTISS’S AMERICAN STANDARD 
BOOKKEEPING. High School Edition $1.00 


This thoroughly practical volume gives a broad and sound 
knowledge of the theory and art of bookkeeping. The dif- 


ferent kinds of accounts are fully explained and exemplified, 
and actual specimens of records are supplied for study, The 
book is carefully graded, and the sets furnish ample material 
for practice. 





CINCINNATI 





NEW YORK 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





For Music Teachers 





New School 
of Methods. in 
Public School Mul ic 


1903 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 27--Aug. 8 


BOSTON, MASS. 
July 13--25 


FACULTY 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


GRANT DRAKE 
Mrs. EMMA A. THOMAS 





THOMAS TAPPER 
HOLLIS E. DANN 
EMORY P. RUSSELL 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive 
course in the most approved methods of 
presenting music in public school classes. 
Circulars with detailed information sent 
to any address on request. 





LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLROOMS 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 








—_—___—— WiTH 


NATIVE TREES. 


A wie for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russe.i, Providence, 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS | ““%2°2:2285% »:c:33.ci 
Works upon general seipiaty do not fens the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


(TRADE MARK.) 


It has received the highest endorsement. 


—_ glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament, and used with a combination of delicate color beautiful 


effects are produced, 


We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass, 


about our native trees. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. 


Each * lesson 





BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


Sele Distributers 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


teacher, and additional facts. 





New York; 43 E. tgth St. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 


Price, 50 cents. 


etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled, 
line’ drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon. the binekoaasd. 


NEW ENGLAND PU BLISHING C0., 29- A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


By CLaRABEL GILMAN. 


” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 


vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 


Simple out- 


CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 





(( J CAN SAY 


ever used. They contain more points of excellence than I can here narrate. . 


have never heard any expression of dislike for the books, but only words of the highest approbation.” 


Brown, Vice-Principal, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are used in all public schools 


of City of Baltimore. Correspondence solicited. 


emphatically that they (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic) are the best text-books in arithmetic I have 


In our school of eighteen classes, I 
— From P. D. 


{ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 











Two New 
Volumes 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 














7 FOURTH READER 

Fifth Half-Year’s Work. Material : Stories, 
Poetry, etc., from History, Folklore, and 
Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 252 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 54 cents. 

| FIFTH READER 

Sixth Half-Year’s Work. Material: Prose 


and Poetry — Mythological, Historical, 
iterary, and Ethical. (early ready.) 


half-years of the third grade. 


Readers. 
} diacritically at the head of each lesson. 





HE two new bake in this widely used series of readers follow the lines that 
have made the preceding volumes so successful. 
They are based on the “ Rational Method ’ 
reading, a combination of sight and phonetic reading that offers an unequaled means 
‘of obtaining a usable knowledge of English in a minimum of time. 
become by the third year sufficiently advanced to dispense with the mechanics of the 
the method, all diacritical marks are omitted from the teat in the Fourth and Fifth 
In the Fourth Reader special drill is given by the list of words marked 


Leads rapidly to 
independent and 
intelligent reading 


They cover the work in the two 
’ of teaching 


The pupils having 
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Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal of Education. 


Cloth. 250 pages. ‘ae ‘ . 


4 Price, 50 cents. 





A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 


THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


any a copy of 


yr Dr yIN 78 r Cc 1 from the Werner School Book Com 
My Dear Dr. WrinsuiP: Some days ago I received fro pa ) Sten «fra 


your new book, 
pleased to see these essays of yours ~~ 
own that have not been printed before. 

study the history of American education, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Oberlin College: . 
It will be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dr. D. J. WALLER, Jr., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Pa. : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to most young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting information of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it is con- 
tributing to the building of g¢haracter by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a volume as Win- 
ship’s**‘ Great American Educators” in your‘ Gieat 
Americans” series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and thege briet 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-denial, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


Super. D L. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 

I wish to thank you for the pleasure and inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
you on the high order of work you have done. 
May the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 

JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 

I like the book very much, especially since it 1s 
written in an attractive form for young teachers. 
it will afford me great pleasure to give it a word of 
commendation wherever I have an opportunity. 





“Great American Educators,” with chapters on American Education. 
ht together in one volume, ac 
he book, lam sure, will do goo 
You have seized the —-, points felicitot sly. 
Very truly yours, ms 


companied with botes of your 
d in assisting the teacher to 


, HARRIS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven (?a.) 
Normal Schoot : ; 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ‘Great American Educators,” and I was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writing a letter of congratulation to Dr. Win- 
ship for writing so da k. When I come to 

lan for next year! hope to make it a required 
book in the course of professional reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin : 

I have received the copy of Winship’s ‘‘ Great 
American .Educators’’ which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that I think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. I agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE SupT. MASON 8. STONE, of Vermont: 

l have read with delight “Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 1s clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G.M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School : 

‘Great American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be in every school and 
teacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from beginning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schools who are old enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book wil! assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 





WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . . WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





Special Day Exercises. 


154 pages. Price, 25 cents. 


Complete School Exercises to Aid in Celebrating the following Days: 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
THANKSGIVING 
DECORATION DAY 


PENMANSHIP DAY 
FLAG DAY (with Music and Complete Flag Drill) 


ARBOR DAY 


MOTHERS’ DAY (with Music) 


STATE DAY 


FRANKLIN WHITTIER LINCOLN 
CHRISTMAS ~~ 
[m] H. R. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich. 





MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 





Wo Tey 


Oldest Summer School for 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


EXERCISES FOR 
Memorial 


By ELLA M. POWERS 


Day 
PRICE, 25 CENTS 


These exercises were written especially for the celebration of Decoration 
or Memorial Day by a practical teacher. They have been selected for their 
adaptability to the schoolroom, and are not too difficult for the compre. 
hension of the pupils, and are suited to any grade. 


THE BEST COLLECTION PUBLISHED 
FOR THIS PATRIOTIC DAY 


Sent on receipt of price. 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


mw 


Nature Study by Months. 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 








Adopted by the City of New York, 1902. 





A Capital Manual for Teachers.\ Best Work Yet Written. 





‘Nature Study by Months seems to| ‘/Having thoroughly acquainted my 
me to be a capital manual for teachers. | self with Mr. Boyden’s work, and 
Whatever Mr. Boyden does, he does| having examined the book carefully, 
thoroughly and well, and this little book I can say most heartily that it is the 
is no exception.”—Hon. FRAnK A. | best work that has yet been written.” — 
Hitt, Secretary Massachusetts State; Carotyn D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, 
Board of Education. | Mew Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 








Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO : 
878 Wabash Ave 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


BOSTON: 
29-A Baacon St. 





Complete { METHODS, SUPERVISION, 


ie fsckes | ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


ONE FARE f 
Whole Gueuniate Ge $3.00 ROUND TRIP 
N. E. A., Boston. FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 














UNIVE RSILY Y Write for Calalogues, 


»* Price-List, »* 








Fducational Institutions. 


OO OOOO LPL PPD" 


COLLEGES. 





PUBLISHING Any Information. 
27-29 West 23d St. 


COMPANY (6) v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 120 Summer Street, »<—— 
esi vee BOSTON, MASS. 


























JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every feacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


29 A Keacon St. 43 Kast 19th St. 378 Wabash Ave. 


Keport of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 
: WITH DEBATE. 
Paper ; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
423 Fast 19th St., New Vork. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 





NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Establishe« 

44 for theadvancement of art education, and trail.- 

ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 








HAVE YOU READ PERSIMMONS? 


Persimmmons is a story for girls and boys, 
and men and women who have not forgotten 
their school days. 

This charming school stury by Prof. But- 
ler has been enjoyed by a large number of 
teachers, who have in turn read it to their 
pupils, and it has passed from house to house 
in thousands of school districts, furnishing 
wholesome amusement and entertainment, 
and at the same time inculcating lessons in 
thrift and perseverance, and making clear 
the truth, too often made obscure to the 
young, that merit wins in the long run, and 
that character seeks its own level. 

It is a story of thrilling interest from be- 
ginning to close, and of high moral tone 
without goody-goody prattle. 


Price, paper cover, 25 cents; cloth bind- 
ing, 50 cents, postpaid. 
C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, IL. 

















QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramineHam, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household-Arts. For cata 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BripGewaTrR, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Bovogn, A.M. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
_¥or both sexes, For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 





State NORMAL SUHOOL, FrrcusuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taowpason. Princiva!. 
Goon LEOTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


W ANTED for NEW ENGLAND STATES, 
YOUNG MAN of good address, 
and possessed of energy, tact, and talent, 
to introduce School and College Text-Books. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 











Author of “Mr. Ch upes a nd 
] 


2mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 8 cents. Miss Jenny.” 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, 








TWO CHARMING 
NATURE BOOKS POR 
SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING. 


WITH THE TREES vot te tees. aaa 
of the trees. 
Author of ‘With the Wild Flowers” and 


Small 12mo, illustrated, net $1.00, postage 10 cents. 


Field, Forest, and Wayside Flowers.” 








33-37 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 
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NEW BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 





HILL’S BEGINNINGS OF RHETORIC 
AND COMPOSITION . . . . $1.25 


This book is intended to teach young writers to express 
themselves correctly ; not by dry mechanical devices, but by 
stimulating them to put their natural se’ves into their com- 
positions. It lays emphasis on correct rather than on incor- 
rect forms, and on better rather than on worse methods of 
expression, Numerous practical exercises*are given on every 
important point, sufficiently varied for the most paintaking 
teacher. 


KUTNER’S COMMERCIAL GERMAN $1.00 


A complete course in German for commercial students. 
It contains not only the elements of commercial German, but 
also exercises on grammar and reading selections dealing with 
German business customs and institutions. Special attention 
is given to the study of commercial correspondence, business 
form’, documents, newspaper articles, and advertisements. 


JOCELYN’S HIGH SCHOOL AND 
ACADEMIC ALGEBRA .. . $1.25 


A systematic and practical work, treating algebra as a 
science as well as an art. Special prominence is given to fac- 
toring and the equation. Mental exercises form a noteworthy 
feature of the work. Synopses for review are given at the 
end of the chapters, and sample test questions are scattered 
throughout the book, 


WOLFSON’S ESSENTIALS IN 
ANCIENT HISTORY... . $1.50 


Prepared on the plan recommended by the Committee of 
Seven, this book meets satisfactorily the most exacting col- 
lege entrance requirements in History, and combines in one 
volume Greek and Roman history with that of the Eastern 


nations. ‘The work covers one school year. The illustrations, 
the list of topics for research, and the bibliographies of par- 
allel reading deserve special mention. 


ANDREWS’S BOTANY ALL THE YEAR 
ES laa dy $1.00 


This book is admirably adapted for botanical work in the 
average high school, and requires no expensive equipment. It 
is based on observation, and the lessons are so arranged that 


each subject is taken up at just the time of the year when the 
material for it is most abundant. The book is accurate, and 
sufficiently full and complete to meet fully the needs of sec- 
ondary schools. 


CURTISS’S AMERICAN STANDARD 
BOOKKEEPING. High School Edition $1.00 


This thoroughly practical volume gives a broad and sound 
knowledge of the theory and art of bookkeeping. The dif- 
ferent kinds of accounts are fully explained and exemplified, 
and actual specimens of records are supplied for study, The 
book is carefully graded, and the sets furnish ample material 
for practice. 








NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO BOSTON 





For Music Teachers 





New School 
of Methods. in 
Public School Music 


1903 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
July 27--Aug. 8 


BOSTON, MASS. 
July 13--25 


FACULTY 


DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
GRANT DRAKE 
Mrs. EMMA A. THOMAS 





THOMAS TAPPER 
HOLLIS E. DANN 
EMORY P. RUSSELL 


Offers a systematic and comprehensive 
course in the most approved methods of 
presenting music in public school classes. 
Circulars with detailed information sent 
to any address on request. 





LIGHTEN YOUR SCHOOLRKROOMUS 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 








——- WITH 


NATIVE TREES. 


A ay for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russet, Providence, 


BAIRD’S HAND MADE SILVER GLASS | “*722:R288* .c9. 
Works upon general bapaaiy do not iasets the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 


(TRADE MARK.) 


it has received the highest endorsement. 


This glass lends itself to leading in an interesting manner in colonial forms and 
other schools of ornament, and used with a combination of 


effects are produced, 


We would ask for a thorough investigation of the merits of this glass, 


about our native trees, 


delicate color beautiful 


Boards. 


Each “ lesson 





BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE, 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO. 


Sele Distributers 


83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


teacher, and additional facts. 





New YorK; 43 E. 19th St. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. 
Fully illustrated. 
” isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 


vations, often in their own language ; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, 


etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. 
line’ drawings are provided, which can be c bopied easily upon hws blackboard. 


come to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet, 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


By CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Simple out- 


NEW ENGLAND PU BLISHING CO0., 29- A Beacon St., BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 378 Wabash Ave. 





6 


Brown, Vice-Principal, Baltimore. 


Nichols’s Graded Lessons are used in all public schools 


of City of Baltimore. Correspondence solicited. 


CAN SAY emphatically that they (Nichols’s Graded Lessons in Arithmetic) are the best text-books in arithmetic I have 
ever used. They contain more points of excellence than I can here narrate. . . 
have never heard any expression of dislike for the books, but only words of the highest approbation.” 


In our school of eighteen classes, I 
— From P. D. 


{ THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 











Two New 
V olumes 


THE RATIONAL METHOD IN READING 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOURTH READER 
Fifth Half-Year’s Work. Material : Stories, 
Poetry, etc., from History, Folklore, and 
Fiction. Literary and Ethical. 252 pp. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 54 cents. 
; FIFTH READER 
sixth Half-Year’s Work. Material: Prose 
and Poetry — Mythological, Historical, 
Literary, and Ethical. (early ready.) 


half-years of the third grade. 


reading, 


Readers. 
| diacritically at the head of each \ Tesson. 











SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON : 221 Columbus Avenue 


HE two new biske in this Siacls ond series of renders follow the lines that 
have made the preceding volumes so successful. 
They are based on the “ Rational Method’ 
a combination of sight and phonetic reading that offers an unequaled means 
‘of obtaining a usable knowledge of English in a minimum of time. 
become by the third year sufficiently advanced to dispense with the mechanics of the 
the method, all diacritical marks are omitted from the teat in the Fourth and Fifth 
In the Fourth Reader special drill is given by the list of words marked 


Leads rapidly to 
independent and 
intelligent reading 


They cover the work in the two 
’ of teaching 


The pupils having 
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N. E. A. 


Cottage City, Mass. 


For illustrated twenty-page booklet, 
giving full description of this famous 
summer resort, send 2-cent stamp to 


J. LEWIS WIGHTMAN, 
Cottage City, Mass. 


EUROPE tre N. E. A. 


Convention combined by sailing July Jith on 
the magnificent Cunarder “ Lucania,” 45- 
day Tour, $325.00. With Greece, $450.uu. 
Send ior circu ar deserib- 
ing new kind of travel. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
200 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 








band 


ERMONT’S 
THe PLACE 


for Real Rest and Delightful Recreation 


THE GREEN MOUNTAINS 
OLD MOUNT MANSFIELD 
FAMOUS WINOOSKI VALLEY 
ISLANDS AND SHORES ¥ 
LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
BEAUTIFUL BURLINGTON 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILWAY (via White River 
Junction), the popular line to all Vermont, Canada, 
and Adirondack Resorts. THREE FAST EXPRESS 
TRAINS DAILY from BOSTON, SPRINGFIELD, and 
NEW LONDON. 
For illustrated book on Vermont aod Lake Champlain. “ Summer 
Homes — 130 os — with maps, lets of resorts, hotels, and farm 
boarding houses, and other information of interest to 
the prospective tourist and vacafiosist enclose éc in stamps to 
T 8. BANLEY.N. E P. A.Cexrest Veawowr Ramwat, 300 
Wasatroros Sraert, Bostos 








La France 


Only French Review in America. Third year 
Endorsed by all lovers of good literature in French. 

dited by P.G. pe LA ROCHELLE. $1.00 per year 
Send for sample copy. 


110-120 Boylston St., Boston. 
qt-m 


ie ® 

















Telephone in Every Room. 
BROADWAY and 63d ST., N. Y. CITY. 
Rooms $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


From Grand Central From Fall River 


Bo its take * Oth Ave. 
Elevated Train to 
59th St.,” from which 
Hotel Empirejis only 
one minute’s walk. 


station take cars mark 
ed‘ Broadway to 
Fort Lee Ferry” and 
reach Hotel Empire in 
seven minutes. 





The Restaurant of the Hotel Empire is noted for 
the excellence of its cuisine, its efficient service 
and noderate prices. 





Within ten minutes 
of al! the theaters and 
great department 
stores. 


A greater number of | 
street car lines pass 
the Hotel Empire than 
any other hotel in the 
city. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS EVERY EVENING. 


W. Johnson Quinn, Prop. 





Send for booklet 





Wanted at Once, 


TEACHERS for rural and graded schools; 
$8.00 a week and upwards. 


Also, two teachers for the South; $400; 
Baptists preferred. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








subscription free. 


requirements in teaching writing. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


he you interested in Semi-slant Writing ? ~< : 
GLLOTT'S ~~ 189,~SEMYSLANT PEN 


leparture in pen-making, It has been devised with great care to meet the latest 
Fecliatent ts t . Its action and point are designed to assure specified results, 


91 JOHN STREET. NEW YORK, 
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UNIQUE IDEA 
IN 
JOURNALISM 


NOT AN ADDITIONAL STUDY, 








put ADDITIONAL 


STEAM POWER 





FOR THE PRESENT STUDIES 





Published Weekly. Beautifully Illustra 


Samples free. 


Crronicce as she has pupils; also free desk 
of Current Events in Teaching.” 


who are now using it. 


On the 2-cents-a-week plan, every one can afford one, 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To any teacher above the Fifth Grade who will give the paper a trial in her school 
there will be sent for five weeks free of charge as many copies of Tae Lirrte 


Every course of study leaves something to the discretion of the teacher and if you 
will devote a little time during the week to the use of Tarr Lirr_e Curonicre in some of 
the various ways suggested, you will become as enthusiastic about it as other teachers 


ted. 


copy and booklet, ‘‘ Suggestions n the Use 





New England Agents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


















Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 

principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass andTkt. Act. BOSTON 


Educational Press Association of America. 

March 1, 1903. 

OFFICERS. 

President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-President—C. M. Parker, Tay] praville, Il. 
Secretary—Warlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 
Ossian H. Lang, New York, N.Y. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. 
American Education........... ..-Aibany, N. Y. 
AmericanJouroal of Education.. Mi-wankee, Wis. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American Schoo) Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Canadian Teacher..........-++..- Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal......... Denver, Col. 
BORO he oe i pdaev be ode cocvccess Boston, Maas. 
Educator.Journal ........++++++. Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent......... Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education........ .--- Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review........ Natchitoches La. 
Michigan School Moderator. .... Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... .........- Des Moines, Ia. 
Mississippi School Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 


Missouri School Journal... .....Jefferson City, Mo. 
Nebraska Teacher ............ .. Lincoln, Neb, 


Ohio Educational Monthly...... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator, .......--+++++- Boston, Maas. 
Primary Education.............. Boston, Mass. 
Primary School....4.---+-+eeeeee New York, N.Y. 
School Bulletin..........-.-..... Syracuse, N. Y 


School and Home Education .... Bloomington, Il. 
School Education ............... Minneapolis,Minn. 
School Journal ...............-.--New York, N. Y. 
School News & Practical Educator..Tayloraville, Il. 





NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
y ) JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
N. E. PUBLISHING CO, 
2-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Southern School Journal ....... Lexington, Ky 
Teachers’ Institute.......... ...New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal............ Austin, Texas. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal,........ Topeka, Kansas. 
Western Teacher.......--c6.-e+00- Milwaukee, Wis, 





q@ isconsin Jour, of Education,,Mlwaukee, Wis. 


Your Vacation... 


Where will you spend it? Why not join a select 
party of cultured people and go to the beautiful 


mante LAND OF EVANGELINE, 
... NOVA SCOTIA?... 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s fa- 
mous poem. Nova S:otia is an ideal vacation 
land — full of trout, salmon, shad, pine woods, 
and ozone. The nights are invariably cool and 
the air bracing. The tired brain-worker builds 
up faster than in any land we have ever visited. 
There are all the fascinations of a foreign tour, 
including a taste of salt (only one night at sea). 
We shal! conduct two parties this season—one in 
July and one in August — our tenth season. If 
you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 
us. Prospectus on receipt o1 stamp. Address 
Editor ‘“‘ EDUCATION,” 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Important to 
Subscribers. 





In order to piace the JouRNAL oF 
EpucaTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND Pustisuine Co., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 
AT MODERATE TERMS, 
A flourishing and anecessful school in the Middle 
States. An unusnal opportunity for an experienced 
teacher. Boarding and day pupils; college affill- 
ations. Removal of Principal’s family, reason for 
selling. Will sell one-half interest, or the whole. 
Address WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


29.4 Beacon 8t.. BOSTON, MASS, 





Summer Classes {&¢ Study. of English, 
Second Session, July 14-Aug. 20, 1903. 


Location: In the building of Fort Edward Colle. 
aN oe Fort Edward, N. Y. (In 192 at 
elhi, N. ¥. 

Director: Mrs. H. A. DAVIDSON, Author and Editor 

of “* The Study-Guide Series. 

Associate Director: Professor SOPHIE CHANTAL 

my i Sone of the English Department, Welles. 
ey College. 

All lestrent on by specialists of experience; Library 

and Laboratory methods. 

Send for announcement ot Courses to Mrs. H, A. 

DAVIDSON, No. 1 Sprague Place, Albany, N.Y. 


Columbia University 


NEW YORK 
Summer Séssion 














The Summer Session of 1903 Wednesday, July 8, 
to Wednesday, August 19 — offers 77 courses in: 

Anthropology, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
English, Fine Arts, French, Geology, German, His. 
tory, Latin, Manual Training, Mathematics, Music, 
Nature Study, Philosophy, Physical Training, Phys. 
ics, Physiology, Psychology, Spanish. 

Instruction is given by ae bn a and instructors 
from the staff of the University,and by Mr. F. 
Louis Soldan, Superintendent of schools St. Louis, 
Mo., in Education; Professor Joseph Jastrow, of 
the University of Wisconsin, in Psychology; and 
Professor Wilbur L. Cross, of Yale University, in 
English. A special course of thirty lectures on the 
Philippine Isiands will be given Mr. Fred W. 
Atkinson, late General Superintendent of Educa 
tion, Philippine Islands. The Gymnasium and 
swimming pool will be open for the use of students. 

The entire cost of attendance at the Summer Ses. 
sion need not exceed $80. Board and lodging may 
be had in Whittier Hall. Reduced railroad rates on 
application. Address: 

SECRETARY OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, 

New YORK, N. Y. 





HE CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL 
will hold a four weeks’ summer 
session, beginning June 29, 1903. 
For circulars and other information, 
address ARNOLD TOMPKINS, 
Principal, Chicago Normal School. 


Harvard Medical School. 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


June 29— Aug. 1. 
Especially for Teachers. 
Address the Dean. 


University of Michigan — Summer Session 


July 1--August 14, 1903. 


Literary Department — 21 Professors, 21 Instruct 
ors, 109 Courses designed tor Preparatory students, 
Undergraduates, Graduates, Texchers. Laboratory 
and Library facilities uw excelled. Completed 
courses counted toward Graduation. Tuition, $15. 
Board and Room, $3 to $5 per week, Picturesque and 
healthful location. Separate announcements for 
work in Law and Medicine. JOHN R,. EFFINGER, 
Secretary, 730 E. University Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY of WISCONSIN 


Summer Session, July 6--Aug. 14, 1903. 


Graduate and undergraduate courses (125) in 
Letters and Science; 45 instructors. Full Faculty 
and Laboratory courses in Engineering. 

For circulars, address THE REGISTRAR, 
MADISON, WIS. 


‘SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 


For School Teachers 


$200.00 to $500.00 for 
Summer Work. 




















We will employ a number of energetic men [to 
represent us in their respective localities in the in 
terest of the Victor Mines of Sumpter, Oregon, one 
of the most promising mines in’ the Sumpter gold 
fields. From $200.00 to $500.00 can easily be earned 
during vacation, selling Victor Stock. 

Liberal commission ‘arrangements will be madc 
with parties willing to work while others play. 
Address 


Bidg., 
LP ROCKWELL SOs BE WAUKEE: 








Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 

their spare time to soliciting orders 

for our educational publications to 

write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 

and furnish all necessary supplies 

free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT., 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 








29-A Beacon 8t,, Boston, 
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A. BE. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . . . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES, 


In clubs of three or more + « » $2.00 « year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 % 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 bad 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 





AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . . $1.00 a year. 


Both papers to one address, .. . . $3.00 og 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
2».A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Screet. 378 Wabash Ave. 











IN MEMORIAM SACRAM. 


BY LUCY HAYES- MAC QUEEN. 


MEMORIAL DAY, 1904. 
Cross and flag at his head, 
Lilies at his feet, 
O’er his heart roses red 
And violets sweet. 


Children, sing as youth can, 
Comrades, drop a tear. 
The bravest, humblest man 


Among you sleeps here. 
* ok aa * * * 


To evry duty true, 

Our land owns to-day, 
A debt to thee is due 

It ne’er can pay, 


And I who love thee best 
Am proud that this should be. 
Sleep, soldier, honored, blest, 
Till God wakens thee. 








EPIGRAMS FROM EMERSON. 

Go with mean people, and you think life is mean. 
Then read Plutarch, and the world is a proud place, 
peopled with men of positive quality, with heroes and 
demigods standing around us, who will not let us sleep. 

Books, 

It makes a great difference to the force of ‘any sen- 
tence, whether there be a man behind it, or no.—Repre- 
sentative Men. 

The secret of genius is to suffer no fiction to exist for 
is; to realize all that we know; in the high refinement 
of modern life, in arts, in sciences, in books, in men, to 
exact good faith, reality, and a purpose; and first, last, 
midst, and without end, to honor every truth by use.— 
Representative Men. ; 

There is no luck in literary reputation. They who 
make up the final verdict upon every book are not the 
partial and noisy readers of the hour when it appears; 
but a court as of angels, a public not to be bribed, not 
(o be entreated, and not to be overawed, decides upon 
every man’s title to fame. Only tnose books come down 
Which deserve to last.—Spiritual Laws. 

Life is not so short but that there is always time 


enough for courtesy.—Social Aims. 
Every act of the man inscribes itself in the memories 
of his fellows, and in his own manners and face.— 


Representative Men. 

Nature paints the best part of the picture; carves the 
best part of the statue; builds the best part of the house; 
and speaks the best part of the oration.—Art. 

And what is Originality? It is being, being one’s self, 
‘nd reporting accurately what we see and are. Genius 
'S, in the first instance, sensibility, the capacity of re- 
“lying just impressions from the external world, and 
en Dower of co-ordinating these after the laws of 
ousht.—Quotation and Originality. 
lhe less government we have, the better—the fewer 
“ YS and the less confided power. The antidote to this 
‘use of formal government is the influence of private 
Character, the growth of the Individual.—Politics. 

i ‘riend may well be reckoned the masterpiece of 

Friendship. 

‘© great Pan of old, who was clothed in a leopard- 
'O Signify the beautiful variety of things, and the 

: ; ‘ment, his coat of stars, was but the representative 
- *e, O rich and various Man! thou palace of sight and 
. . (|, carrying in thy senses the morning and the night 
a, ree unfathomable galaxy; in thy brain the geome- 
Ho. We City of God; in thy heart the bower of love and 
“* realms of right and wrong.—The Method of Nature. 


{ 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON.—( VIL.) 
HISTORICAL PILGRIMAGES. 


BY MRS. M, A. NEWELL. 


PLYMOUTH. 

“Next to the fugitives whom Moses led out of 
Egypt, the little shipload of owtcasts who landed at 
Plymouth two centuries and a half ago is dest'ned 
to influence the future of the world.” 

With this dictum of James Russell Lowell sound- 
ing in our hearts, we started on our pilgrimage to 
Plymouth. Our trip was most enjoyable, not only 
abounding in interesting sight-seeing, but affording 


variety of transportation and of weather. Leaving 


Boston at ten in the morning by steamer we passed 
Forts Independence and Winthrop, Governor's 
Island, and Fort Warren; in the last named Mason 


-and Slidell were confined previous to their surren er 
to the British government. Sailing between Point 


if 


PILGRIM HALL. 


Allerton and Brewster Island, our bonny boat gl'ded, 
like a thing of life, along the Nantasket beach, be- 
yond harbors and lights, until the ancient city was 
reached.’ We landed near the historic rock, some of 





separation—it remains near the waiter, covered by a 
pedestal-supported granite canopy. Between the 
piers on each of the four sides of the canopy, is an 
open arch, fitted with ivon gates, which protect 
without concealing the rock. Everybody has b:en 
fired by Mrs. Heman’s ringing lines:— 

“The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast.” 


As a matter of fact, there is no rock in sight of 
the Plymouth coast except the famous one which 
the forefathers utilized, 

On our way to Pilgrim hall we passed the old 
colonial house, built and occupied by Edward Wins- 
low, grandson of the governor of that name. The 
house was subsequently owned by the father of Mrs. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, and the chief interest at- 
tached to it now is that here New England’s philoso- 
pher was married. Farther up the same street is 
the house oecupied by General John Winslow, who 
effected the removal of the Acad- 
ians from Nova Scotia, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. 

In Pilgrim hall are relics of all 
sorts and sizes—guns and swords, 
among them several of the “war- 
like weapons” that hung on th? 
walls of Myles Standish’s cham- 
ber; “Burnished and bright and 
clean, as if for parade or inspec- 
tion.” 

Curious articles of clothing, 
quaint pieces of china and silver, 
antique furniture, bits of orna- 
ment, ecoking utensils, and many 
other things are enclosed within 
the glass cases. 
chairs of Elder Brewster and 
Governor Carver, which were 
brought over in the Mayflower; 
the cradle in which was 
rocked the first child born in the colony; John 
Alden’s Bible; an old loom, eloquent, in its dilapi- 
dated condition, of the homespun which the Puritan 
women patiently wove, and the Puritan men proudly 
wore. 

Perhaps the most interest- 
ing things in the hall are the 
manuscripts—the patent of the 
colony, issued in 1621; an offi- 
cial document signed by Crom- 
well in 1654; the first sermon 
preached in Americ1; some 
official documents issued and 
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recorded by Standish and 
Alden. 

On the summit of a h‘gh hl! 
is the national monument to 
the Pilgrim Fathers, which is 
said to be the finest piece of 
granite statwary in the world. 
Its plan is octagonal; on the 
several sides are figures em- 
blematic of the principles upon 
which the Pilgrims proposed to 
found their commonwealth, 
the whole crowned by an im- 
pressive statue of Faith. 

Leyden street, the first 
sir-et laid out by the Pilgr'm:, 
extends from the harbor to 
the foot of Burial hill. At the 
lower end of this street was 
built the common hous, 
in which the first town me t- 
ing was held; and where the 
treaty with Massasoit was 
negotiated. The home of Gov- 





MILES STANDISH MONUMENT, DUXBURY. ernor Yiemitord stood on ths 


us actually stepping upon it, in humble imitation of site now occupied by the post-office. 


the first Pilgrims. .After some attempts to remove 


We saw much to interest us in Burial hill, where, 


this famous rock—one of which resulted in its during that first sad winter, more than half the little 


Here are the’ 
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band were consigned to the earth. Here was pied 
Rose Standish, “the beautiful rose of love that 
bloomed by the wayside. She was the first to die 
of all who came in the Mayflower.” 

Upon her grave the stalwart Captain of Plymouth 
could look from his window. 

On Burial hill is the site of the old fort, which 
served a double debi to pay, being used, also, as a 
place of worship. There is the site, too, of the old 
watch-house, from which the forefathers could sean 
the stormy sea, and keep on the lookout for their 
Indian enemies. 

Longfellow has done much to immortalize Ply- 
mouth. 

“Forest and meadow and hill, and the steel-blue 
rim of the ocean” are full of the aroma of his genius. 
Beautiful pictures he has given of the old town, 
where the round of daily life went on so conscien- 
tiously, and where the round of love seemed as spon- 
taneous as the maytlowers that bloomed in the Ply- 
mouth forests. 

After a thoroughly happy day, notwithstanding 
falls of rain, we boarded an electric car, 
which conveyed us through a beautiful rural coun- 
try to Kingston; then an hour or more in the steam 
car, and we were again in Boston, tired and hungry, 
hut glad. very glad, we had come, 


several 








LOOKING 


SIX.—(XII.) 


ABOUT. 


SERIES 


Des 


easily 


Moines. lowa’s capital and metropolis is 
the dominant factor in public spirit along all 
In location, she focuses all cities from Keokuk 
to Sioux City, from Dubuque to Council Bluffs, and 
industrially, commercially, politically, and educa- 

There is 
probably no one hotel in any state that has so large 
a representative portion of the citizens registered 
Edueationally, 


): 
ines, 


tionally she draws all lowans unto herself. 


each year as has the Savery house. 
Des Moines is the residence of R. C. Barrett, state 
efficient devotion to the 
schools of lowa appears to have given him a life lease 
on the office. It is also the home of Henry Sabin, the 
friend of Horace Mann, and the teacher of Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, the man who is more widely known 
m educational circles, from sea to sea, than is any 
other lowan, and, indeed, than any other has ever 
Here Frank Ji. Cooper made his reputation, 
ami in larger fields he is alwavs thought of and 
as “formerly of Des Moines.” Unforiu- 
nately, and fortunately, according to the point of 
Moines, like Denver and Hartford, has 
more than one superintendent, which is always con- 
fusing in the outside world, but gives the decided 
advantage of two expert leaders locally. In the case 
of Des Moines, the fact that the county superintend- 
eli 


superintendent, whose 


we. 
, : 
spoken of 


view, Des 


his personal and official home adds 
materially to the educational efficiency of the city. 

There were 460 teachers of Des Moines and Polk 
the Y. M. C. A. hall for the opening 
days of April, and Professor W. C. Wileox of the 
State University and Holbrook of the 
Forestville school, Chicago, joined me in saying thai 
for intelligent appreciation of one’s best thought, and 
in progressive and scholarly spirit, a more attractive 
body of teachers is not to be found. _Intellectually 
buoyant, they helped one as he 


makes this 


county im 


4 
I hrence 


alert, professionally 


brought his latest thought for their consideration. 


fort Dodge. Professor W. S. Jackman of 
Chicago University is an inspiring comrade 
in a teachers’ meeting, since he works in ¢ea- 
son and out of season. Every afternoon at the 


close_of the session, he takes a group of enthus- 
iastic teachers out into field and forest, by the rivers 
and through ravines, calling attention to a multitude 
of voices of nature, to which they have been as deaf 
Helen Keller to the human voice, but from 
which they will learn hereafter, as she does through 
the sensitiveness of her touch, and the alertne:s of 
her mind, In many years of association with men 
and women who are worth while in educational life, 


is 


as 


[ have never been more enriched in my own seeing 
and thinking, in the same time, than in the tramp 
with the crowd who hung upon the questions and 


bered as a poet. 


now. 


ligtht. 
club were Longfellow, Holmes, and Lowell. 
himself he once said: “I am not a great poet, but 
whatever there is of me at all is poet.” 


them. 
exquisite 
similes, 

literary gems. 
fountains of the heart are all disclosed. 


ing are very conspicuous in ‘his verse. 
the “Humble-Bee” as “Thou animated torrid-zone,’ 
Blackberries are “the Ethiops sweet.” 
ingly he alludes to the 


fi rest 


suggestions of Professor Jackman on the afternoon 
of April first. 

County Superintendent A. L. Brown is second to 
no one whom I have known in his contest for better 
salaries for rural teachers. Upon the walls of the 
hall in a conspicuous position he hangs.a large map 
of the county, and on each of the twenty-two town- 
ships on slips of paper, three by five inches, with 
blue lead pencil, he gives the lowcst and highest 
salaries of each township. ‘This is the most stimulat- 
ing demonstration I have seen. In three years he 
has secured an important advance in the salary of 
every school in the twenty-two townships of the 
county. Who can match that? Every rural teacher 
in the United States ought to express gratitude to a 
county superintendent who has demonstrated what 
may be done by an earnest, tactful, determined man 
in whom the public has confidence. The teaching 
improves faster than the salaries. All honor to this 
grand county. 

Fort Dodge is proud of the fact that it is the 
residence of Senator J. P. Dolliver, and well she may 
be, but she has no Jess reason to be proud of A. L. 
Brown, her county superintendent. 

A. E. Winship. 





RALPH WALDO EMERSON.—(VI/1). 





BY R. W. WALLACE. 


EMERSON, THE BARD. 


We are informed by one of Mr. Emerson’s biog- 
raphers that he desired to be recognized and remem- 
There is abundant evidence that 
he thought highly of verse. He lived in a time 
when the poem was much more widely used than 
Ellery Channing—the poet—was a very near 
friend, in whose companionship he took special de- 
Among his literary mates. at the Saturday 


And of 


Warmly appreciative of verse as a_ vehicle of 
thought, he has given us rhymes that now are as 


sturdy and strong as a mountain blast, and then as 
soft and sweet as a strain from the harp. 
perusal of his poems will suggest that some of his 


A eursory 


I 


richest and ripest thought finds its nesting-place in 


There also may be found some of his most 
word-picturing, of his choicest 
His quatrains and brief translations are 
In dirge and tihrenody, the deep, full 


some 


What a fine interpretation of parental feeling in 


the lines he wrote on the death of this little six-yeir- 
old boy! 


“Was there no star that could be sent, 

No watcher in the firmament, 

No angel from the countless host, 

That loiters round the crystal coast, 
Could stoop to heal that only child, 
Nature's sweet marvel undefiled, 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 
Which all her harvests were not worth?’ 


Every now and then, one meets a fine specimen of 


alliteration; although he uses this form of literary 
embellishment much more sparingly in his poems 
than 
“Woodnotes’:— 


in his prose. Here is one in a line from 


“Love shuns the sage; the child it crowns.”’ 


And vet another:—- 


“The rain comes when the wind calls.” 
The beauty and aptness of Mr. Nmerson’s phras- 


He speaks of 
Most charm 


“Columbine with horn of honey.” 
Who has not seen 
“The rope-like pine roots crosswise grown” ? 
Monadnock is 
“Garden of berries, perch of birds, 
Pasture of pool-haunting herds.” 
Who has not witnessed the wide lake 
“Burnished to a floor of glass”? 
And who has not heard the pine tree in the still 
Say :— 
“My hours are peaceful centuries?” 





most suggestive and complete picture. 


most 


honor in 


What aptness there is in this:— 
“The sea is the road of the bold!” 

A bit of a tree branch in a porcelain vase is 
“The orphan of the forest.” 


It is peculiarly as the interpreter of Nature tha| 
Mr. Emerson is seen at fis best in his poems. [Lis 
lines prove him to have been a wide and exact ob- 
server. Apparently he delights in being in,— 

“A secret nook in a pleasant land, 

Whose groves the frolic fairies planned; 
Where arches green, the livelong day, 
Echo the blackbird’s roundelay; 

And vulgar feet have never trod 

A spot that is sacred to thought and God.” 


IIe tells us that Nature 
“paints with white and red the moors 
To draw the nations out of doors.” 
For the lover of Nature, 
“In beautiful motion 
The thrush plies his wings.” 
One may tread 
“the unplanted forest floor, whereon 
The all-seeing sun for ages hath not shone.” 


Or he may find that 
“The delicate shells lay on the shore, 
The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave.” 
His eye may catch 
“the sun-spark on the sea, 
And the cloud-shadow on the lea.” 
When summer winds are sighing, the flowers arv 
saving “To INen,” 
“We are budding, we are blowing, 


And the wind that we perfume 
Sings a tune that’s worth the knowing,” 


4 4 - 


When the winter storm has spent its fury, one 
may see ’ 
“the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow.” 


peer _' d 
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One may see man’s triumph over nature in thie 
Maine forest:— 
“One crash, the death-hymn of the perfect tree, 
Declares the close of its green century.” 


But, on the other hand, Nature shows her con 
tempt of man, as when “Monadnock” is repres.nte | 
as saying:— 

“T scowl on him with my cloud, 

With my north wind chill his blood; 
I-lame him, chattering down the rocks, 
And to live he is in fear. 

Then, at last, T let him down 

Once more into his dapper town, 

To chatter, frightened, to his clan, 
And forget me if he can.” 


Mr. Emerson needs but a few words to produc> a 


Who does 


not see a whole rural village in the following «ix 
brief lines? 


“Rallying round a parish steeple 
Nestle warm the highland people, 
Coarse and boisterous, yet. mild, 
Strong as giant, slow as child; 

Sweat and season are their arts, 

Their talismans are ploughs and carts.” 


In his didactic pooms may be found some of th 


exalted sentiments. What a fine 


a line like this:— 


Soy ce 


‘Pay every debt, as if God wrote the bill!” 


What 


a grand social ideal for the community in 


this verse:— 


“And each shall care for other, 
And each to each shall bend, 

To the poor a noble brother, 
To the good an equal friend.” 


His ideal for the nation is as sublime, and for t! 


America of to-day as much as that of yesterda 
when our poet wrote:— 


“Be just at home; then write your scroll 
Of honor o’er the sea, 

And bid the broad Atlantie roll, 
A ferry of the free,”’ 


ty ‘ , ’ 
he type of men Mr. I’merson 2ECS the need 0 


and the promise of, are 


“They that have heartily designed 
The benefit of broad mankind.” 
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HISTORIC BOSTON.—(L.) 
BY F. C. B. 


BOSTON COMMON. 


it | aid out as a training field and pasture in 1640, pub- 
»roperty from the beginning by the wisdom of the 
corefathers, the city’s title is indisputable. Held first, 
py royal grant; second, bought from the Indians through 
chief Sachem, Chickatawbut; third, purchased from 
syst settler, one Shawmut; fourth, ratification of 


the 


the 
_ jase from the Indians was obtained from Chicka- 
iawput’s grandson. Site of granary, almshouse, gun- 
house, Whipping-post and pillory, Here were executions 
of criminals, Quakers, Indians and prisoners of war. 

At the time of the Revolution British soldiers en- 


camped here, and later Washington’s army paraded and 

quartered here, Boston Common contains forty-eight 

and is one of the most sacred spots in Boston. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 


Corner stone laid by Lafayette and dedicatory oration 
delivered by Daniel Webster, June 17, 1825. Nearly 


acre 














{twenty years later this famous orator was again called 
upon to deliver an oration upon the completion of the 
monument, which had been accomplished by the per- 
onal efforts of the women of Massachusetts. It has 

en ever since a shrine for all American citizens, as 
well as many foreigners. 

NANTASKET BEACH. 
The four miles sweep of shore makes this the most 


ALCOTT HOUSE, CONCORD. 
Situated in Concord, Mass., and the scene of the 





pleasantest years of the simple, though often trying life 
of the famous author of “Little Women.” 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S HOUSE, ROXBURY, 

















An attractive house of colonial architecture. Noted 

as the house of this scholar and philanthropist. 
CONCORD MINUTE MAN. 

Stands near the North Bridge, where stood the “in- 
vading army” in April, 1775. It is made of metal pro- 
cured from the brass cannon given Concord by Con- 
gress. The monument is a heroic figure, characteristic 
and realistic. The first effort of Sculptor French, who 
has since gained such renown, 

NEW ENGLAND MOUNTAINS. 

These are the foothills of the White Mountains. The 
latter are reached in a half day from Boston by steam. 
Or a longer trip can be made by taking the boat from 

Boston for Portland, Me., and the rest of 





int 








the way by rail. 
COPLEY SQUARE. 


Most notable group of modern buildings 
in Boston. Triangular in shape, with 
Boston public library facing the apex. 
his is the largest library in America. Is 
an accumulation of fifty years, contains 
| 550,000 volumes. New building was 
erected about ten years ago at cost of 
$2,650,000. Library contains besides the 
great number of books and pamphlets, 
ret - | many rare works of art and valuable his- 

= | toric relics. 

Museum of Fine Arts is close by. 
Italian-Gothic in architecture, contains 
one of the finest collections of art in the 
’ world. The Art Museum school is located 
here, having thus superior advantages. 


HAWTHORNE’S GRAVE. 





On the hill by Ridge Path, Sleepy Hol- 
cow cemetery, a little way from the graves 








ON THE BEACH. 


eautiful beach in the world. Fine cottages owned by 


} 





llmer residents, and the taking of the locality by the 


Metropolitan park commission add to the 
attractions of this popular resort. 
‘MERSON’S HOUSE, CONCORD. 
cre Ralph Waldo Emerson thought 
and lived kindly for nearly fifty 
His study is still to be seen as he 
With his pen and books upon the 


'.MERSON’S GRAVE, CONCORD. 


© great philosopher sleeps beneath an 


“sel pine, with a huge block of pink granite as a head 
The grave is located on Ridge Path, Sleepy Hollow. 


gt 











of Thoreau and Emerson, is found Haw- 
thorne’s last resting place. It is in a 
grove of pines, surrounded by a hedge of evergreen, and 
marked with a small, white stone. 
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COPLEY SQUARE. 
KING’S CHAPEL. : 
First built of wood in 1688, of stone in 1749, The 


portico was added some years later, this cost being met 
partly by the proceeds of an oratorio given by the 
church. General Washington was present and contrib- 
uted five guineas. It is still a parish church, now in the 
hands of the Unitarians. 


LONGFELLOW HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Built by one Vassall, who, being a Tory, fled from it at 
the beginning of the Revolution. Washington took pos- 
session of it in the summer of 1775 and made it his 
headquarters for nearly a year. It became the home 
after this of several literary and legal lights, one of 
whom entertained here the Duke of Kent. Longfellow 
first lived here as a student, and later took possession 
as an owner, 


LOWELL HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Now known as Elmwood, was built 150 years ago. It has 
been the home of statesmen and scholars from the first, 
except for a few months after the battle of Bunker Hill, 
when it was used as a hospital. Since 1819 it has been 
the home of the Lowells. James Russell Lowell was 
born here, and.this was his home for many years. His 
literary work was all done here. 


MINUTE MAN, LEXINGTON. 


This striking figure stands guard over an artistic 
drinking fountain, situated at the end of Lexington 
Common. It is the work of the sculptor Kitson, and isa 
most inspiring figure. The dress, attitude, fine head, 
face, and all the details, describe successfully the early 
invincible patriot. 


VACATION COMPANIONS. 


BY EMILY F. BASS. 





We are beginning to think of our summer outin ss, 
of switching off from the conventional ruts of our 
lives and routine of our classrooms, without which 
our minds become stagnant, and our bodies frail. 
Books we have used as our tools all the year,—books 
for help, for truth, for guidance; now the gospel of 
work is to vield to the gospel of relaxation, and for 
the vacation companion, we choose the light and 
amusing books. Wherever we may go, we will nced 
them; whether sunning on a sandy beach, swinging 
in a sequestered mountain retreat, or cooped in a 
city hotel. Of course we will have the periodical 
and daily press, but the real, restful companionable 
treasure will be the book that will make few painful 
demands upon our strained minds, that will express 
something of the beautiful on every page. 

Some one has written, “A book must either please 
or instruct,” as if the two demands were mutually 
exclusive. tobert Louis Stevenson tells us, “To 
please is to serve, and so far from it being difficult to 
instruct while you amuse, it is difficult to do the one 
thoroughly without the other.” 

let us rest and please ourselves then wiih the best, 
cleanest, most medicinal books of fiction or romance 
we can command. How glad we are that we do not 
now have to listen to an indiscriminate denunciation 
of novel reading as a dangerous luxury, and an utter 
waste of time. When Thackeray declared that 
“novels were sweet,” that people with healthy, lit- 
erary appetites love them,—almost all women, a vast 
number of clever, hard-headed men, judges, bishops, 
lawyers, doctors, and clergymen,—he must have been 
thinking of all that abundance of good fiction which 
has always helped’to bring purity and light and joy 
into our lives. 

The world of imagination—it is, to quote Speneer, 
who knew it well, “The world’s sweet inn from care 
and wearisome turmoil.” 

A world, another says, well-formed out of chaos by 
a sense of the beauty that is in man and the earth on 
which he dwells, a haven of refuge from the short- 
comings and disillusions of life. 

Of the old-time favorites for tired readers the 
London Library World recommends these: “E!bow 
Room.” Adeler; “From the Green Bag,” F. M. Allen; 
“We Three and Twaddles,” Andom; “Black Poodle,” 
“Tinted Venus,” “Vice Versa,” Anstey; “Verdant 
Green,” Bradley; “Pickwick Papers,” Dickens; 
“Bearers of the Burden,” Drury; “Helen’s Babies,” 
Habberton: “Amusement Only,” Marsh; “Tristram 
Shandy,” Sterne. 

Let us leave at home our novels full of philosoph- 
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ical and political disquisitions and mind-taxing 
propositions on social or theological subjects. A 
restful companion doesn’t preach theology or moral 
philosophy, or give a series of homilies for our spirit- 
ual guidance. 

“Mrs. Wiggs,” by Mrs. Hegan-Rice, will furnish 
you sober wisdom and good principle, as well as ap- 
pealing delightfully to your sympathy. Her “Lovey 
Mary” will absorb some other resting times. For 
rainy mornings and shut-in hours, “The Quest of 
Happiness,” by Hillis, will be medicinal-healing. 
Then you will want the short stories of Stockton, 
Rebecca Harding Davis, Thomas Janvier, and 
Thomas Nelson Page to accompany you in your 
rambles. 

“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high,” 
forget the world’s turmoil while you live with the 
characters in these pure, judicious, kindling stories. 
For the pensive, thoughtful hours have Longfellow 
and Tennyson, and Riley, in dainty, pocket editions, 
that they may be companions during little excur- 
sions, boatings, etc. 

A great man advises never reading a book until it 
has stood a test of ten years before the public. Wize 
advice, but hard for the tired reader to use. Sir 
James Mackintosh, one of the most philosophical and 
polished scholars, claims that “nothing popular can 
be frivolous, and whatever influences multitudes 
must he of proportionate importance.” While not 
going thus far, we as teachers, accustomed to dis- 
criminate, are not likely to be in a conspiracy of 
error as to the kind of literature which will convey 
to us the highest and most restful enjoyment. Some 
longer, wholesome, sunny books, chivalrous to both 
man and woman, and particularly adapted for vaca- 
tion hours, are “Pride of Jennico,” by Agnes and 
FE gerion Castle, “The Jessamy Bride,” by Moore; 
“When Patty Went to College,” by Jean Webster; 
“The Battleground,” Hamilton Mabie, and ‘The 
Maid of Maiden Lane,” by Amelia Barr. All thee, 
the book lover will reeognize as only suggestive. 
Whatever stimulates a refined joy, stirs the imagina- 
tion, vibrates to the voice of human personality, giv- 
ing us more than ideas, these will be helpful, res‘ ful, 
vacation companions, fill up the leisures of the sum- 
mer outing, make us forget our anxieties and sor- 
rows, give us sensations by which we will learn, “to 
feel through the whole seale of emotions, instead of 
being formal and barren of fruit for fresh, warm 
life.” 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE SPELLING 
PROBLEM. 


BY E. E. SMITH, CHICAGO. 


A great many pcople in this world remind one of 
1 clock. They swing from one ex- 
And teachers are people. As 
o exception to the rule. 
- of teaching a child to spell worJ’s 
d to form part of his voeabulary, 
ave been varied and radical. And 
is just now receiving a good deal of 
publie attent on, a short article may not prove unin- 
teresting. 
Spelling, as an exercise in the public school, i: 
beth an end and a means. The common and nar- 
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row signification of the term is a secondary, or de- 
rived, not the original signification. In the Anglo- 


Saxon and the Gathic this verb meant to tell or to 
relate. From this it gradually came to signify to 
tell by means of, to ascertain through marks or char- 
acteristics. And lastly, to indicate the marks, signs, 


or parts of. Thus, it is said the geologist spells out 
the earth’s history from the records left by succeed- 
ing epochs. In a still narrower sense we say a per- 
son spells a word out by naming the le'ters or char- 
acters that form it. 

Now, it would seem to a casual observer that it is 
hetween the narrow and the broad meaning, between 
the smaller and the larger purpose, between the 
limited and the wider view, between spelling as an 
end and spellmg as a means, that both the public 
eachers have become confounded. 

Spelling as an end deals with form only. Ac- 
cording to this view and this purpose, a pupil is per- 


s 4s 
and wvune 


fect in spelling when he can give orally or in writ- 
ing, in their proper order, the letters that constitute 
a word, As am end, the pupil’s mastery of spelling 
is complete when he can do this, it matters not if he 
~annot pronounce the word, does not know its mean- 
ing, and cannot use it accurately or exactly. Strange 
as it may seem, and notwithstanding that their com- 
mon sense and their every day experience persist- 
ently tell them differently, teachers and the pub!ic 
have hammered away at pupils and at each other 
over this narrow, mechanical process as the sum and 
substance of spelling. 

Thirty years ago, it was held to be pedagogically 
sound that the only way to teach a child to spell 
was to have him commit to memory certain word- 
forms, grouped into lists, and then to stand up and 
have his memory reinforced by hearing those wor.|s 
pronounced (accurately or inaccurately) by the 
teacher, and their parts, or letters, given in proper 
order by himself or by his classmates. 

By and by it was discovered that pupils who 
would rarely fail to spell words correctly orally, and 
when standing up, would misspell from ten to forty 
per cent. of the same words when they wrote them, 
sitting down. Immediately the pendulum swung. 
It was declared that oral spelling was an unsound 
practice. ‘That it was responsible for the great num- 
ber of poor spellers. And so the dictum went out 
that children must not stand up and go by the ear, 
but they must sit down and be educated in spelling 
through the eye and the hand. 

Through this change there was an improvement, 
but it was not considered sufficient. Doubt set in. 
And doubt means investigation. Investigation soon 
leads to action. But the consensus of opinion was 
not harmony—in short, there were several centres of 
opinion. Qne group held that the original oral plan 
was best, after all. Another group held that a child 
could be taught neither spelling nor reading by 
using the names of the letters that made up the 
word, because the names and the sounds of the let- 
ters are not the same. Thus, the letters t-o-p do not 
spell top, this group asserted; but they spell teeopee. 
fence, it was claimed, the right wav to teach spell- 
ing is by sound, not by letters. This seemed so 
plausible that the spelling reformers, a third group, 
at once sprang into being and declared that the only 
way to teach “this accursed spelling” is to bob its 
tail, (as in catalog, liv), take a piece out of its back, 
(as in fether, gard), tie a knot in its entrails (as in 
ruf, bat], tung), or give it a new head (as in fonetic), 
any way, so that words will be in form what they are 
in sound. But they soon ran against a stump, for 
they found that certain letters had to be left in, even 
when they had no sound of their own, because they 
modified the sounds of other letters. And they ran 
against a more serious obstruction in the form of 
publie sentiment, the basis of which I need not stop 
to consider. 

Other methods were advanced; but these need not 
be gone into. None of them were found generally 
satisfactory for producing the maximum number of 
cood spellers. So discussion has begun again. Re- 
flection and testing have slowly wakened teachers to 
the fact that they have made the very serious mis- 
take of viewing as an end what is only a means. 
Their thoughts now are running somewhat along the 
lines indicated below. 

1. A word is a sign. In itself it is nothing but 
an empty form. A pupil, therefore, has no imple- 
ment of intelligent speech if he knows only the form 
and the letters, or elements, that compose it. Hence, 
while both oral and written spelling produced good 
results, neither produced the best results, because 
neither recognized that spelling is only a means to 
an end: namely, a usable vocabulary. 

2. To know a word intelligently, so that it forms 
part of his working vocabulary, a pupil must know 
its form, its sound, its general meaning, its local 


meaning, and the distinction between it and other 
words of similar meaning, of opposite meaning, and 
of diverse meaning. 

3. Spelling and construction must, therefore, go 
hand in hand. ‘The mind of the pupil will grasp 
and retain the form of a word far better if, at the 
same time, there is taught that word’s meaning and 
its accurate use as a symbol, ‘This is only a common 
sense view of the matter. It is the basis of int:lli- 
gent “visualizing” with lower grade pupils. 

4. Advanced pupils, teachers, and the busine-s 
public have mastered a considerable number of woud; 
in all these particulars. Upon this idea, the writer 
recently undertook to prepare drills for som® young 
people. But, he reflected, to spend time in drilling 
upon those words which are largely common prop- 
erty is a waste of energy. These questions then 
faced him :— 

(a) What words are frequently misspelled by per- 
sons of mature age? 

(b) What words do the same persons often misuse? 

(c) Are these words such as may properly be con- 
sidered as belonging to the vocabulary of a person 
of average intelligence? 

(d) Lf so, how may the evil be remedied? 

In the preparation of the exercises, it was neces- 
sary to set about the solution of these problems. 
So, there were made lists of words misspelled and 
misused by grammar, high school, and normal schoo! 
pupils in English; also by pupils and teachers in 
their examinations; amd by business men, type- 
writers, teachers, and superintendents in their busi- 
ness correspondence. Further lists were obtained 
from other teachers who watched their pupils’ work 
and noted their errors. 

Then came the question: How can it be deter- 
mined which of these words are such as a person of 
fair intelligence may reasonably be required to have 
as a part of his vocabulary, or fund of usable 
words? This was determined in several ways. In 
the first place, the columns of a number of daily 
newspapers were carefully scanned to ascertain whai 
words in the various lists of misused or misspellc:| 
words formed a part of the vocabulary of editorial 
writers and reporters. 

Articles in current magazines and in education: | 
journals were next examined, and the vocabularie: 
of the writers compared with the misspelled and 
misused words. Then an inspection was made of 
selections from such popular authors as Longfellow, 
Poe, and Shakespeare, to see how many of the mis- 
used or wrongly spelled words were to be found in 
their vocabularies. And, lastly, text-books prepared 
for grammar and high school pupils were inspected, 
to determine how many of the words the text-book 
writers thought their readers should have an intelli- 
gent knowledge of. 

This careful analysis and comparison revealed the 
fact that over ninety-five per cent. of the words thus 
misspelled or loosely or erroneously used, are such 
words as any person of fair intelligence ought to 
have complete mastery of. It was further ma‘: 
evident that both teachers and business men fail to 
spell the words most common in their own lines, an: 
that they are very inexact in their use of language. 

This brings us face to face with the last problem: 
In. what way can spelling, construction, and inter- 
pretation be so combined that the number of words 
wrongly spelled and inaccurately used may be r- 
duced to the minimum? 








Columbia University has 126 instructors whose 
salary is less than $1,000. The same is practicall, 
trne in the other great universities, but manv of 
them are also studying for higher degrees. Presiden! 
Butler could undoubtedly find 126 other very br’gh' 
young men who would be pleased and proud to teacl: 
there at less than $1,000. 








“Che greatest secret of success in life is for a 


man 0 be ready 





When bis opportunity comes,” 
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VACATION SONG. 


Words and Music by T. B. Weaver, Prospect, v. 
SN 
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1. Friends and teacher, schoolmates, too, Here’s a welcome glad for you, To our 
2. Our va-ca- ion time is here, With its flow-ers and its cheer. Wel-come ° 
3. May our youth be always bright, May we strive to do the right, Show-ing 
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school - - - room, to our school - - room. One more 
schoolroom,schoolroom dear, to our schoolroom; schoolroom dear. 
sum cae - mer, wel-ccomesum - - - mer. In_ the 
suni - mer, sum-mer gay, wel-come sum- mer, sum-mer gay. 
kind - - - ness, show-ing kind - - ness. “Learn to 
kind-ness un-to all, show-ingkind-ness un- to all. 
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pleas-ant year has passed, And to - day shall be its last, In the 
fields and mead-ows gay, In _ the woods we'll glad-ly play, All the, 
la - bor and to wait, With a heart for a- ny _ fate,” Al- ways 
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ek - - - room, in the sckiont - - - room. 
school-room, school-room dear, in the school-room, schoolroom dear. 
sums - - . - mer, all thesum- - - : - mer. ’ 
sum - mer, sum-mer gay, all the sum-mer, sum- mer _ gay, 
trust - - - ing, al - ways trust - : - ing. 
trust - ing God for all, al-waystrust-ing God for all. 
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Oh, the hap-py days of school! With their books and games and rule, 
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When our hearts are light and gay, And the year is al -ways May! 
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But the mo - ments, aie they fly, And the clouds come in the sky, 
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And at last we're all com-pelled To say RoE Fi. say eee bye. 
From ‘“‘ Nature Songs,’”’ in preparation. All rights reserved. 








COME TO BOOKS, SUPERINTENDENT 
CARROLL! 


Dear Mr. Winship:— 

Iam in a dilemma, and Superintendent Carroll will 
have to help me out. If he cannot do so, no other one 
can reconcile the contradictory statements that I have 
found in his report, printed 1902, concerning the enroll- 
ment of pupils in the Worcester high schools. When, 
with a small trumpet blast at the Cincinnati meeting of 
superintendents last February and repeated in the pub- 
lished proceedings of that body, he hinted that I had 
skipped Worcester in the matter of high school statis- 
ties, naturally enough I looked into his report when I 
received it recently, to ascertain just what Worcester 
was doing in the way of high school attendance, because 
it Was on this point that he based his argument against 
Kansas City. 

For years Massachusetts and Missouri have stood in 
our national meetings so closely together on so many 
educational problems that it is with considerable mis- 
givings that I call Superintendent Carroll to books. 
But I see no other way at present of getting the informa- 
tion I so much desire, or at least, such explanations on 
afew points as will set my mind at rest and clear up 
the obscurities in the Worcester school report. 

This report was submitted to the school board January 
‘, 1902, and ordered printed, and to it I now refer. 

On page 31, Superintendent, Carroll gives the total en- 
rollment in all the high schools as 1,811 pupils, and on 
Page 32, speaking in a general way he says, “The enroll- 
ment has now reached 1,800.” Now turning to page 136 
of the same report, I find that the total number regis- 
‘ered is 3,101 pupils, distributed as follows: Classical 
high school, 821, English high, 1,666, South high, 552, 
South high preparatory, 62, whereas, on page 31, the 
outh high has 509 pupils, the English high 769, and the 
“assical 533. What does the word registration mean? 
Does Superintendent Carroll count enrollment as regis- 
‘ration when he said at Cincinnati that Worcester had 
“ater per cent. of pupils in high school than Kan- 
“Ss City? This is not all. On page 23, “Statistics I,” the 
‘otal enrollment of different pupils enrolled in the high 
's is 3,039. How does he reconcile this statement 
‘he two statements on pages 31 and 32? 

‘‘anting that the total enrollment is 3,039, excluding 
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the 62 in the preparatory high school, what follows? 
On page 136, the average number of pupils belonging 
for the year in all four high schools was 1,713.6, and the 
average daily attendance, 1,673.9. With an enrollment 
of 3,039, and an average daily attendance of 1,673.9 pu- 
pils, what kind of high schools does Worcester have? 
This attendance record, if the enrollment be 3,039, can- 
not be paralleled elsewhere in this country. But if the 
actual number of high school pupils be 1,811, as Superin- 
tendent Carroll states in the first place, then the at- 
tendance is very good. 

How many times is a pupil counted in the Worcester 
high schools each year? If a boy starts into a high 
school and is transferred to another, or he takes some 
work in another, is he two boys or is he one boy? 

Turning to page 139, I find the manual training high 
had a registration of 282; adding this number to the 
total on page 136, a grand total of 3,382 is reached. Will 
Superintendent Carroll please tell me whether Worces- 
ter enrolled that year 1,811 pupils, 3,039, 3,101, or 3,382 
in her high schools, while on page 139, the average 
daily attendance is given as 1,603? In Kansas City the 
total enrollment was 3,732, average belonging 3,116, and 
average daily attendance 2,976. 

AT THE CINCINNATI MEETING. 


In the proceedings of the department of superinten- 
dents, Cincinnati meeting, page 128, Superintendent 
Carroll says: “It is reported that in Kansas City 
thirty-five per cent. go to the high school below the age 
of fifteen years; in our high schools all go below fifteen 
after finishing a nine years’ course. A larger percen- 
tage go to high school in Worcester than in Kansas 
ai HOW ABOUT THIS ASSERTION? 

I stated definitely in my Cincinnati paper that in St. 
Louis and Kansas City 43.4 per cent. and 44.7 per cent., 
respectively, of the pupils in the high schools were from 
twelve to fifteen years of age. These were pupils already 
in high school, enrolled there. I showed again, see pro- 
ceedings page 119, that 54.8 per cent. of the pupils at 
the date of their admission to the Kansas City high 
schools were under fifteen years of age. 

Turning again to Superintendent Carroll’s report, us- 
ing his figures on page 136, out of a total enrollment of 
3,101 pupils in the high schools, or registered as he calls 
it, 2,660 are over fifteen years of age, or 86.4 per cent, of 


the pupils in the Worcester high schools are over fifteen 
years of age, consequently not quite fourteen per cent. 
are under fifteen. How does that compare with the 
Kansas City situation in which nearly forty-five per 
cent. of the pupils in high school are from twelve to 
fifteen years of age? I am inclined to the opinion that 
Superintendent Carroll did not know as much about his 
schools as he thought he did, or else his memory is 
faulty. 

In proof of this inference, on page 138 of his report is 
the following: First year pupils registered in high school, 
1,045, and 760 of these are over fifteen years of age, that 
is, more than seventy-two per cent. of the first year 
pupils are above fifteen years of age, and about twenty- 
seven per cent. under fifteen, while in Kansas City high 
schools out of a total enrollment of 1,215 pupils in the 
first year classes, 678 were from eleven to fourteen years 
of age, that is, twice the percentage in the Kansas City 
high schools is under fifteen years of age as compared 
with those in the Worcester high schoo'!s. What becomes 
of Superintendent Carroll’s statement when he says, “all 
go below fifteen after finishing a nine-year course.” Is 
this another figure of rhetoric? 

Again, on page 138 Worcester report, in the ninth 
grade, 379 are over fifteen years of age; in the eighth 
grade, 166; seventh grade, seventy-one; sixth grade, 
twenty-seven; fifth grade, seven; fourth grade, three; 
third grade, two. Will none of these 655 children go to 
high school? 

TO BOTTOM FACTS. 

If the total enrollment of pupils in the Worcester high 
schools was 1,811, then the percentage of pupils in the 
Worcester high schools of the total enrollment was 7.6 
per cent.; but if the enrollment be 3,039, as stated in one 
of his tables, then the percentage is 12.7 per cent. of the 
total enrollment in the day schools, while in Kansas 
City the percentage of high school pupils is 12.5 per cent. 
of the total enrollment. 

Will Superintendent Carroll explain his statistics, or 
am I to take his remarks as a Massachusetts joke? A 
cheerful rhetorician is one that I most admire. Indeed, 
Superintendent Carroll at Cincinnati and Superintendent 
Carroll in his annual report must be two different men. 
Yea, verily! 

J. M. Greenwood. 








OBJECT LESSON UPON A STAR FISH 


BY MARY F. MORE. 


Introduction. Yesterday we agreed to notice the 
different kinds of fish found in market and report 
to-day. 

Kinds named—Labrador and Mackinaw trout, 
bass, mackerel, pickerel, shad, ete. 

1ho you think of any other than these that you 
sometimes have at home? 

Pupils: Herring, brook trout, chub, sunfish, cat- 
fish. 

Lesson Plan, I. Name:— 

In this box is a fish entirely different from any 
you have mentioned. Would yow like to see it? 

What is its name? 

Pupils do not know. 

Teacher.—Like what is it shaped? 

Children.—A star. 

Teacher.—It is called a starfish. There is a great 
variety of them, but this belongs to the most com- 
mon kind. 

IT. Home—Common in all seas. Very abundant 
in Mediterranean sea and on English coast, 

III. Texture—very soft, almost like jelly. 

IV. Parts—disk, rays, mouth, ete. 

V. Description of parts. 

VI.* Mode of travel—Creeps on bottom of sea or 
floats, searching for food. 

VII. Food—oysters and other shell fish. 

VIIT. How take food, manner of opening shells, 
and assimilating food. 

IX. Any interesting facts. 

Every ray or arm-torn off will become a new star- 
fish. Starfishes often annoy fishermen by nibbling 
off their bait. Mention to the class suggestive read- 
ing, and tell them just enough about the sea urchin 
to start them on a voyage of discovery. 

Note.—In a few days introduce the starfish’s 
cousin, the sea urchin, and if possible have several 











specimens. 
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M. P. F., Iowa: I look forward to Monday even- 
ings for pleasure and profit. The Journal comes 
that day, I like its style, 
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Boston had raised more than $13,000 by May 15, 
and is to make it $25,000 before June 15. 


The salary issue is at the front to stay. Theo- 
retically and practically it is the educational ques- 
tion to be next considered. 


More than seventy per cent. of the teachers of 
Boston had taken advance membership on May 15, 
and they propose to match Salem’s 100 per cent. 
before June 5. 


Philadelphia, the city that gave birth to the N. 
KE. A. in.1857, whose superintendent is the only liv- 
ing representative of that first meeting, proposes to 
honor herself by having a very large delegation at 


Boston. 


The history teachers of the Middle states and 
Maryland have organized an association along the 
lines already marked out by the New England His- 
tory Teachers’ Association. The first meeting was a 
decided: success. 

Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, principal of the Cen- 
tral hich school. Philadel phia, is tthe leader in the 
crusade that is to give increased salarics to the grade 
teachers and others in the force. All honor to the 
leading teacher in the city. 

State publication of text-booke in any form is, 
always has been, and presumably always will bef a 
fraud of deepest dye. There is no excuse for it. 
There is no virtue in it. It is conceived in a weak, if 
not a vicious mind. 


Massachusetts has 179 superintendents of schools 
who give their whole time to supervision. Their 
average salary is $1,937. Only twelve receive less 
than $1,500, or but one in fifteen. Can any other 
state in the Union approach these figures? Nearly 
$2,000 for each of 179 superintendents! 


Massachusetts keeps her public schools in city and 
country nine months and six days, which is one 
month and six days, or one-sixth, longer than the 
law requires. Is there any other state in the Union 
of which this is true, either in the length of school 
or in the excess of the legal requirement? It will 
be interesting to know if there is another such 
record. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA WAY. 





Dr. Ilenry Houck, who was present at the meet- 
ing of the N. EK. A. in Harrisburg in 1865, has for- 
gotten the addresses to which he listened, but he has 
not forgotten that at the reception given the teachers 
by Governor Curtin, his excellency kissed the women 
teachers as they greeted him. ‘The convention was 
small, and the proportion of women teachers slight, 
but the proposition would be quite different in Bos- 
ton’ with 30,000 teachers, of whom 27,000 will be 
women. The Pennsylvania way cannot therefore 
obtain in Massachusetts. 








THE METHODIST WOMEN’S VERSION. 


There is a bright woman witha delicious sense of 
humor in the great Methodist University at Evans- 
ton, Illinois, who has given forth a twentieth cen- 
tury version of the Ten Commandments. This is 
the deliverance for women of the Widow Moses:— 

Thou shalt not be thy own god. 

Thou shalt not make for thyself gods of clothes, 
money, social position, or high marks. 

Thou shalt not talk for the sake of talking—mean- 
ing nothing and saying nothing. 

Remember the training of thy childhood. 

Be not ashamed of thy father and mother when 
they come to visit thee—nor of the girl from thine 
own town who did not make a “frat.” 

Thou shalt not kill time. 

Thou shalt not seek after the attentions of the 
young men—let them do the seeking. 

Thou shalt not steal thy neighbor’s work. 

Thou shalt not lie—unnecessarily. 

Thou shalt not covet (nor borrow) thy neighbor’s 
finery. 








SYMPHONY HALL MEETING. ®& 


- 


Boston showed the depth of her interest in the 
N. E. A. by holding a mass meeting of teachers 
in Symphony Hall last Friday. It was the first 
meeting of all the teachers of the city for fifty 
years. All the schools were dismissed for the half 
day, and every teacher reported at the elegant 
Symphony Hall, which they completely filled. 
Superintendent Edwin P. Seaver presided with 
dignity and earnestness. Chairman Grafton D. 
Cushing of the school board called upon the 
teachers to appreciate the opportunity and respon- 
sibility which the coming meeting offered. Prin- 
cipal Lincoln Owen of the local executive com- 
mittee made aclear statement of the plans and 
expectations of the committee and called upon the 
teachers to aid in finding places for the entertain- 
ment of the visiting teachers. Supervisor George 
Hi. Martin told of the unprecedented excursion 
plans. Principal John Tetlow make a great plea 
for advanced memberships, and President Eliot 
told of the work of the finance committee. It was 
a foretaste of what is to be expected in July, 


N, E. A, COMMENTS.—( V1I11.) 





One feature of the Boston meeting is to be an 


adaptation to the teachers who greatly desire to come 
to Boston, but are hindered by the expense. There 
will be many personally conducted tourist car excur- 


sions by which it will be possible to come to Boston 
and eat and sleep in the car while here, as well x; 
on the way. Surprisingly low figures are given fur 
these trips. They are to be avoided except in casés 
where it is this arrangement or none, in which cace 
we say, “Come.” 

Never before have the various states — jya\| 
such a complete organization. One of the bt 
of the state organizations is that of Ohio, which h.-; 
a committee of seven selected by the State assoc‘a- 
tion and the state director of the N. BE. A. for the 
express purpose of getting Ohioans to Boston, and for 
making them happy when they get here. The com- 
mittee is as follows: John K. Baxter, Mt. Vernon: 
W. L. Griswold, Youngstown; H. C. Muckley, Cleve 
land; M. F. Andrew, Cincinnati; C. G. Ballou. 
Toledo; I. N. Keyser Urbana, G. C. Maurer, Ney 
Philadelphia. 

New York city teachers have rarely attended th. 
National Educational Association in any numbers. 
but this year they are wide-awake. Superintendent 
W. Hf. Maxwell has had a meeting of all principals, 
officers of the various associations, supervisors, ani! 
prominent teachers in the interest of the meeting. 
Dr. W. B. Gunnison, one of the high school princi- 
pals, was elected chairman of a large commititee to 
boom attendance upon the Boston meeting. This 
committee has raised a thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of advertising the meeting in New York city. 
Already Dr. Gunnison’s committee has sent ou 
12,000 copies of a special circular regarding this 
meeting of July 6-10. Philadelphia is seareely less 
aroused, and promises to send a very large delega 
tion. She did hope to have more than any other city 
until New York woke up. Chicago claims to be able 
to send 1,000 from that city, and nearly as many 
more from the state outside the city. 

From July 6 to 10, Harvard University will serve 
afternoon tea at Harvard Union, and also at Phillips 
Brooks house, to which every member of the N. KE. A. 
will be welcome. No institution or city has ever 
done the equal of this in the forty-six years of thie 
National Educational Association. 








MAKE THE GOOD CONTAGIOUS.* 
BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

There is no end to the sky. 

And the stars are everywhere, 

And the here is over there, 

And the common deeds of the common day 

Are ringing bells in the far away. 
George Howland, long superintendent of schools 
Chicago, had a large and-helpful influence ove: 
teachers and pupils which ‘he attributed to the fact 
that his motto was, “Make the good contagious.” 
He visited a school for the chief purpose of findins 
some one exceptionally good- feature of the work, 
and whenever he found a teacher not up to his stand- 
ard in that regard he merely said, “I wish you woul 
take a day off and spend it with Miss A of ti 
school.” Where another would have look 
for flaws to criticise he sought to make the good con 
tagious. 

Mr. Howland was simply ahead of modern medic! 
science, which has ceased to drug and climatize cl 
sumptives, content rather to give abundance of sun 
light and fresh air. The sanitorium at Rutlam!, 
Mass., for instance, has a higher per cent. of cure: 
than North Carolina, Colorado, Arizona, or Souther 
California. Kven the experts, however, could 10! 
quite get away from their inherited theory, and 10 
sisted upon the patient’s getting away from 
winds on the coast, and upon their being in a sanit” 
rium, but one young woman, far along in a case ©! 
tuberculosis, resolved to try her own home on t' 
coast, and practically removing two sides of 
room, sat in the sun in the open air whenever 
shone, and slept virtually out of doors every nig!'t, 
from October onward, and the cure was as comp! 
and rapid as at Rutland. Give sunlight and pure «!! 
a chance. 

In the social world the cage is similar. Geo! 
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(}owland with his “Make the good contagious,” Mr. 
\\illetts with his lecture on “Sunshine,” and Russell 
||. Conwell with his “Acres of Diamonds,” have done 
ihe world more good than all the croakers of all the 
iinds of all ages, and yet I have heard a man com- 
slain of Conwell’s lecture because there were too 
any diamonds, 
| would give more to hear Dr. Henry Houck say 
in his inimitable way:— 
The inner side of every cloud is bright and shining, 
1 therefore turn my cloud about 
And always wear it inside out 
‘To show the lining. 


thin to read the most brilliant bit of bitterness ever 
poined. Mr. Carnegie could make no better use of 
his money than to keep Willetts, Conwell, and Houck 
on the platform to give inspiration for the good to 
he contagious. 

but if it did no one clse any good, it would be 
worth while to sing the praises of men for the good 
ii does ourselves. It was 11 o’clock on as digagree- 
able a night as Chicago knew last winter that IT 
ordered a cab to take me to the Northwestern station. 
Carriages were scarce, and I was asked to ride with 
another man. 

“A 200d night this 

“Iumph,” I replied, “if anybody likes this kind, 
| don’t.” 

“It is just the tonic I need for my eighty-two 
vears. It blows the blues all out of a man if he ever 
had them, which T never do.” 

“Do you often ride nights at your time of life?” 

“Nearly every night; it does me good.” 

“Oh, IT beg your pardon. This is Dr. Willetts.” 

“Certainly, and I would have been nursing old age 
iwenty years ago if I had ever found anything bad 
A night like this! Why ‘to growl about it 
would take a year off my life.” 

Thanks to Dr. Willetts I have not seen any bad 
weather sinee, and I never slvall. 

! sometimes wonder if the men who have the night- 
inare, sleeping or waking, ever look at themselves in 
the glass, if they ever hear their own voices, or shake 
hands with themselves. I know such a man, don’t 
vou? A man with a clammy hand, whose voice has 
i melancholy ring like a pewter coin, whose com- 
plexion is of ashen pallor, whose wrinkles are so deep 
that he must have been born in convulsions, whose 
eves droop like a camel’s, who is always down in the 
mouth, and wears the-blues-that-won’t-come-off. 

Whoever ventures to sing the praises of men or 
localities in the presence of such an one must be 
prepared to dodge Saul’s jealous javelin as did 
avid when he ventured to praise upon the harp in 
the presence of the multitude. Praise brings 
javelins thick and fast, never from the praised, but 
‘rom the omitted enemy of the praised. 

Fortunately, javelins never touch us unless we 
reach out and eatch them with a foolishly sensitive 
hand, but there is a real misfortune awaiting who- 
ever forms the habit of looking for the good in this 
clorious world of ours. We are not in as critical a 
spirit as those who revel in imperfections, and it is 
ometimes humiliating to desire to be in harmony 
with the peace and good will of earth. 

Not long since twenty men sat upon the platform 

vfore a large and enthusiastic audience. A large 
hoy choir did excellently well, there were delightful 
vocal and instrumental solos, and some inspiring 
speaking. One prominent man in his zeal cheered 
every exercise until it became a habit, and when he 
wis being introduced to speak he cheered himself 
hefore he discovered that he was the man. to be pre- 
ented. But it was the occasion of a lifetime with 
| nan with a thunder-cloud-that-won’t-come-off ex- 

ression, who had looked sourer and surlier than 
‘ver with every bright speech and rollicking song, 
until this man cheered himself. That was the time 
‘or him to cheer wildly. He had not had so good a 

ine since HKaster, when his minister read the 
Lamentations as a rebuke tothe choir for over- 
raising the Lord in the Easter service. 

The Master of masters saw something good in 

verybody,—possibly excepting the Pharisee, who 
‘rilicised everything and everybody that was good 
‘0 give the impression that he alone was the one 


ag 


in life. 


creation that was worth while,—even protecting the 
Magdalene from the professional mud slinger, but 
there is one Bible character who never found any- 
thing good in anybody, and whose only pride is in 
the fact that he presides over an infernal region in 
which he can make it hot for people. 

These are the extremes. It is not necessary for 
us to see the good in everybody. No more is it a 
necessity to have a clammy hand, a pewter-coin voice, 
ashen pallor, drooping eyes, and blucs-that-won’t- 
come-off. But some of us cannot do things half 
way, and so we may just as well continue to say so 
far as possible 

The kindliest thing in the kindliest way, 
and 
Whenever we speak, speak kindly. 
Give joy wherever we dwell. 


It is better to love than hate, better the comfort 
of pity than the rancor of jealousy. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


When reports began to filter out late last month 
of shocking outrages upon the Jews at Kishineff in 
the province of Bessarabia, in southern Russia, they 
were believed to be exaggerated. At first, the Rus- 
sian government authoritatively denied them: but 
later it was officially admitted that about sixty Jews 
had been killed and several hundred seriously injured 
by a mob which for two or three days murdered, 
tortured, and pillaged in the Jewish quarters of the 
city with little check from the authorities. The 
affair is said to have started in a revival of the 
mediaeval rumors about the use of Christian blood 
in Jewish sacrifices, but it seems to have been. pre- 
meditated, as the authorities had warning of it some 
days beforehand. The details of the atrocities are 
horrible almost beyond belief. 

7 . ° 


Indignation meetings have been held in many 
American cities to protest against this massacre, and 
relief funds are being raised for the aid of the 
families of the victims. There are also calls upon 
the government to intervene with representations of 
some kind to Russia. But it is not clear that the 
way is open to any governmental action. Every 
government is naturally and properly sensitive re- 
garding its own internal administration, and is not 
inclined to take kindly the interference of another 
government. It is a shocking thing that a mob of 
Russian peasants should maltreat and murder Jews; 
but it is also a shocking thing that a far more intelli- 
gent American mob, every now and then, should 
burn a negro at the stake and gloat over his suffer- 
ings. But we should not like it if, whenever some- 
thing of that kind happened, the Czar or the Kaiser 
were to address remonstrances to our government. 

* * * 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, who was always fond of 
the spectacular and the unexpected, has made a 
speech before his constituents at Birmingham, which 
is generally interpreted as the proclamation of a new 
political issue——that of preferential trade treatment 
for the colonies. ‘The idea has long been a favorite 
one with Mr. Chamberlain, and it was one of the 
chief matters under discussion at the conference of 
colonial premiers last year; but the time now chosen 
for emphasizing it, taken in connection with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s rather ostentatious abstention from 
important parliamentary business sinee his return 
from South Africa, points to a determination on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s part to force the issue, at the cost, if 
necessary, of severing connections with his col- 
leagues. t 

* * * 

It will be remembered that Mr. Ritchie, in his 
budget, ruthlessly swept away the tax on grain, which 
was the one hope of those who wish special trade ar- 
rangements with the colonies, because it offered a 
basis for mutual concessions. On the very day when 
Mr. Chamberlain, at Birmingham, was deprecating 
and denouncing that narrow interpretation of free 
trade which made it impossible for England to 
reciprocate the concessions of Canada, Premier Bal- 
four at Londea was assuring a deputation which had 
called upon him to urge the retention of the tax for 


protective purposes that the very fact that the tax 
was protective, and that it divided parties politically, 
was an argument against its retention. It is not 


easy to see how these varying views are to be recon- 
ciled. 


The organization of employers in the building 


trades in New York city has been pushed with a de- 
termination and a unanimity which reflect the pre- 
vailing conviction that the situation had become in- 
tolerable, and that business could not go on unless 
concerted action was taken against the more extreme 
demands of the labor unions. 'The movement pro- 
fesses to be defensive only, and to pivot less upon 
any question of hours or wages than upon the neces- 
sity of securing all interests concerned against inces- 
sant and capricious interruptions. In some respects 
the situation resembles that which existed in the 
British engineering trades a few years ago, when the 
employers met certain demands which they regarded 
as unreasonable with the proclamation of a lock-out, 
and after a seven-months’ struggle, costing many 
millions of dollars and permanently crippling the 
trade, the unions were forced to yield. 
* * * 

The Presbyterian General Assembly, which con- 
vened last in New York, has this year crossed the 
continent and isin session at Los Angeles. The 
question of creed revision, although still, in a sense, 
the most important matter before the assembly, is 
no longer a “burning issue.” It was practically set- 
tled in advance by the action of the presbyteries. 
In somewhat the same way that the framers of the 
Constitution of the United States so drew that in- 
strument that amendment should be diffieult, butt 
not impossible, the practices of the Presbyterian 
church require for any changes of creed, first, the 
approval of one general assembly, then the concur- 
rence of at least two-thirds of the presbyterie’, and 
finally the sanction of another general assembly. 
The brief declaration of faith, which was adopted by 
the last general assembly as a compact exposition of 
the old Westminster confession, has been approved 
in the interval by about nine-tenths of the presby- 
teries. 

* * * 

The Cuban republic has been celebrating the com- 
pletion of the first year of its national life. It was 
on the 20th of May, 1902, that General Wood turned 
over to the regularly constituted authorities the full 
responsibilities of the government, and the Cuban 
flag was raised in place of the American on all the 
public buildings. The ‘history of the year refu. vs 
the prophets of ill, who predicted that before the 
Cubans had been left to themselves for six months, 
they would be at each other’s throats. The finances 
have been well administered; the government has not 
only kept its expenditures within receipts, but has a 
balance of more than two million dollars in the 
treasury; life and property have been abundantly 
protected by the police; there has been no disorder 
worth mentioning; and as to sanitation, the island 1s 
practically free from yellow fever, and the death rate 
for the year has been the lowest ever recorded,—21.19 
in a thousand, against an average rate between 1870 
and 1900 of 41.95. 

* . * 

The Russianizing of Finland is now complete; and 
that unhappy country which but a few years ago was 
rejoicing in the possession of its ancient liberties, 
secured by the pledged word of the Czar, is now sub- 
ject to the absolute will of a single officer, the 
governor-general appointed by the Czar, who treats 
it as if it were a conquered province. In him are 
vested all the powers formerly vested in the Finnish 
parliament. He has personal authority over every 
department of administration, state, municipal, or 
communal. In him, also, are vested all judicial fune- 
tions, and he has the despotic power, at his sole will, 
without charges or trial of any sort, of summarily 
exiling from the country any Finlanders whom he 
may personally dislike or whom he may suspect of 
heing wanting in loyalty to the Czar. He has already 
done this in the case of a number of distinguished 
men. No spot in Europe to-day furnishes such an 
illustration of cold-blooded tyranny as unhappy 
Finland. 
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TKEACHERS’ SALARIES IN CITIES. 

The 1900-1901 report of Dr. W. T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, shows, that in cities 
of over 8,000 population the United States had 92,994 
teachers and supervising officers, to whom was paid for 
their school year’s salaries, a total of $63,433,169, aver- 
aging $687.29 each, against $670.39 each for 88,371 
teachers in 1899-1900. By states, the figures are:— 


1899-1900. 1900-1901. 

Number. Salary. Number. Salary. 
OT: 0 ae 16,775 $851.41 17,628 $927.90 
oo ee 2,293 943.05 2,465 850.26 
ED by <cctetasee 907 820.75 946 849.04 
Pe are ee 263 $44.10 307 774.83 
SN  , a Paae hhieis §,100 745.13 8,371 765.06 
Massachusetts ........ 8,714 728.69 9,003 730.11 
District of Columbia .. 1,227 683.44 1,284 683.10 
I. ctl. , os keony it 343 651.66 349 ~- 654.11 
EE on 5 a 00 osip wae 638 626.39 672 649.98 
EERE sw 0 chs b SESS 5,842 620.14 5,952 643.55 
SR fads eaiaes 1,876 628.33 2,016 640.33 
Rhode Island ......... 1,288 618.60 1,348 619.66 
New Jersey ......... 3,877 597.31 4,092 619.50 
Washington ......... 609 616.26 712 605.02 
OS , ee ae 2,921 587.36 3,086 591.96 
Pennsylvania ........ 9,124 582.02 9,353 586.49 
Connecticut .......... 2,211 578.74 2,248 582.57 
ee ee 383 540.29 401 576.73 
_ ape a 1,027 588.96 1,093 572.40 
ET wk wes aes ohh 1,112 583.69 1,127 568.59 
eta 2,494 564.46 2,578 566.47 
OL, cs 6. dace an os 2,433 548.53 2,478 562.41 
CR, tral. cede oe 3,016 540.55 3,109 559.33 
SE Nico h a Wes ces es’ 772 517.60 809 538.33 
New Hampshire ..... 525 520.87 527 527.97 
TR: «cae okie ds 679 502.20 698 516.82 
EE a's, «ine wines 209 576.61 234 510.97 
SE kb 4b0d os .caus 795 528.00 857 509.81 
WRI, 6B eevee veddes 696 474.63 745 495.84 
South Dakota ....... 53 494.47 56 492.68 
Pt... gcbectccage 4 1,840 470.88 1,920 487.44 
SD cin 6 tide’ eee o% 252 495.25 272 485.50 
Alabama ...... ery 292 457.04 296 480.15 
Co: ose sa ces 752 499.70 877 461.41 
MEE 0 0.5 0 Siweees 161 455.59 174 436.76 
South Carolina ...... 201 434.83 210 434.95 
eee 683 448.05 762 422.14 
West Virginia ....... 326 433.11 343 413.25 


New York state leads, both in number of teachers 
(17,628) and in average salary, $927.90. The low- ~~ 


dents the scholarships hereinafter directed to be estab- 
lished, each of which shall be of the yearly value of 
£300, and be tenable at any college in the University of 
Oxford for three consecutive academical years. 

“My desire being that the students who shall be 
elected to the scholarships shall not be merely book- 
worms, I direct that in the election of a student to a 
scholarship regard shall be had to:— 


“1, His literary and scholastic attainments. 2. His 
fondness of and success in many outdoor sports, such as 
cricket, football, and the like. 3. His qualities of man- 
hood, truth, courage, devotion to duty, sympathy for the 
protection of the weak, kindliness, unselfishness, and 
fellowship, and, 4. His exhibition during schooldays of 
moral force of character, and of instincts to lead and to 
take an interest in his schoolmates; for these latter attri- 
butes will be likely in after life to guide him to esteem 
the performance of public duties as his highest aim. 


“As mere suggestions for the guidance of those who 
will have the choice of students for the scholarships: — 

“T record that (1.) my ideal qualified student would 
combine these four qualifications in the proportions of 
three-tenths for the first, two-tenths for the second, 
three-tenths for the third, and two-tenths for the fourth 
qualifications.” 

According to the terms of the will the scholarships are 
apportioned equally among the states and territories 
without regard to population, Delaware and Nevada, 
Oklahoma and Indian Territory having the same repre- 
sentation as New York, although the trustees “may in 
their discretion withhold for such as they see fit the ap- 
propriation of scholarships to any territory.” 


It is assumed, however, that they cannot withhold 
scholarships from the states for any reason. Mr. Rhodes 
also directed that not more than one scholarship from 
any state be filled in any single year, and that no state 
shall hold more than two scholarships at the same time. 
Students selected for the scholarships may choose their 
college at Oxford, although Mr. Rhodes says: “I desire 
that the scholars holding the scholarships shall be dis- 
tributed among the colleges of the University of Oxford, 








est was West Virginia, with 343 teachers at $413.25 
average salary. The states which increased 
salaries were New York, Colorado, Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, Oregon, Nebraska, Ohio, Minnesota, 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Missouri, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Utah, Indiana, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Kansas, New Hampshire, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Iowa, Alabama and South Carolina. The states 
which reduced salaries were: California, Mon- 
tana, District of Columbia. Washington, Texas, 





Kentucky, Arkansas, Georgia, South Dakota, 
Delaware, Louisiana, Vermont, Maine and West 
Virginia. Marylana, North Carolina, Missis- 


Nevada and 
this abstract. 
Walter J. Ballard. 


sippi, North Dakota, Wyoming, 
Idaho do not figure in 


Schenectady, N. Y. 


THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Professor J: P. Parkin of Toronto, agent of the trus- 
tees who are to carry out the provisions of the will of 
the late Cecil Rhodes, has completed his tour of this 
country and has conferred with the educational authori- 
ties in nearly every state in the Union, in reference to 
the selection cf young men for the scholarships pro- 
vided for American students at the University of Oxford, 
England. Professor Parkin has prepared a report and 
submitted recommendations in writing to the board of 
trustees. There has been considerable difference of 
opinion in regard to the method of selecting students 
for the 100 scholarships provided for, and it is not defi- 
nitely known what the recommendations of Professor 
Parkin are, but they will probably be made known at an 
early date in order that the students from this country 
may be selected before the opening of the fall term at 
Oxford. 


In his will, Mr. Rhodes says: “I also desire to en- 
courage and foster an appreciation of the advantages 
which I implicitly believe will result from the union of 
the English-speaking peoples throughout the world, and 
to encourage in the students of the United States of 
North America who will benefit from the American 
scholarships to be established for the reason above given 
at the University of Oxford, under this my will, an at- 
tachment to the country from which they have sprung, 
but without I hope alienating them or their sympathies 
from the land of their adoption or birth. Now, there- 
fore, I direct my trustees as soon as may be after my 
death, and either simultaneously or gradually, as they 
shall find convenient, and if gradually, then in such 
order as they shall think fit, to establish for male stu- 
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and not resort in undue numbers to one or more colleges 
only.” 

These are all of the provisions and conditions imposed 
upon the trustees in charge of the educational provisions 
of the will relating to America, and upon consulting the 
college presidents and educational authorities of the 
several states, it is believed that Professor Parkin has 
decided to recommend that one-half of the students be 
chosen this year and one-half next year, although many 
people consider that it would be much better to divide 
them into three classes and select one-third of the whole 
number each year for the reason that the course is to be 
three years. This, however, is not vital. 

The age limits will be nineteen and twenty-three years, 
and it is believed that Professor Parkin will recommend 
that the scholarships be open to members of the junior 
and senior classes of recognized colleges and universities 
of this country, and also to those who have been pursu- 
ing post-graduate courses for not more than two vears. 
The age limit would regulate the latter. It is also pro- 
posed that the presidents of all recognized institutions 
in the different states form committees for the selection 
of students, and that applications be made through the 
members of the committees accompanied by reasons 
why the applicant should be selected. This is going to 
be rather awkward, and create considerable rivalry, but 
it is difficult to devise a better scheme without over- 
looking the smaller institutions. In this way the presi- 
dent of the humblest college in Illinois will have as much 
to say about filling the scholarships for that state as 


Dr. Harper or President Draper of the State University. 
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JONES READERS 








By L. H. JONES, 
Principal of the State Normal School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


First Reader........0sceccseccccccecesces $ 30 
Second Reader ..........-- Prrerrrit tee «40 
Tite, Pee 5k ina noe dasneee 0b0¢ thse vue -50 
Fourth Reader ...........- La uniecahd pe aes -65 
Fifth Reader ..........++..-se6- miiewolde ats 75 


IMPORTANT FACTS 


1, The series provides reading material for all 
the grades of elementary schools, thus ensuring a 
uniformity of method and treatment which is es- 
sential to rational and symmetrical development. 





2. The selections will not only stimulate and 
nourish a literary taste, but will encourage an 
interest in nature study, in the humane treatment 
| of animals, in physical science, and in ethical 
standards of life and conduct. 

8. The first four books are furnished with 
word lists. Explanatory and biographical notes 
make the advanced work particularly valuable. 


4. The illustrations are especially adequate. 


5. The series presents, at a smaller reiative 
cost, a larger~amount of material than is con- 
tained in any other five-book series of readers. 


Correspondence will re- 
ceive prompt attention. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston 
San Francisco 





London 
Columbus 


New York 


Chicago 
Atlanta Dallas 

















‘ MAKE HOME A PLAYHOUSE. 


The following utterances of various men and women 
at a notable meeting of League of Cook County, III., 
Women’s Club, on December 20, are worth preserving: — 

Let the boys romp on the carpets—it is better to wear 
out the carpets than to wear out the boys. 

Love Willie and Agnes more than you love your 
front lawn-—-let them play on the grass. It may hurt 
the grass, but new grass seed can be sown. If the boys 
run wild in the streets they will become demoralized. 
It is more difficult to sow new morals than new grass. 

The great trouble with the boy is that he is not 
granted enough freedom in his home. To have a good 
time he has to get out in the streets. Parents seem to 
think more of their grass than of their boys. 

Love Willie more than you love your grass; make 
your back yard attractive for Willie; let him have his 
friends there. He will find it more pleasant than the 
alley or the street, and he will be where you can watch 
him. 

People ought not to be so careful of their grass and 
their homes, but more careful of their children. Make 
home the happiest place in the world to him, and then 
he will stay at home. Club women ought to refuse to 
recognize the mother who does not allow her son the 
freedom of her home. 

I believe in letting the boys play on the carpets. 
They wear out the carpets, but the boys are safe. Let 
them have the freedom of the home. Let them invite 
their companions to come to their homes to play with 
them. Let them play any games they want to. Why, I 
have as many as twenty boys in my home at times, and 
I enjoy their company. I wish you all knew the joy of 
having the companionship of the boys. 

There is such a thing as an extreme. I would draw 
the line on football in the dining room. When dear 
Miss Lefens was alive she brought between’ forty and 
fifty probation children to my home once to enjoy a 
quiet little party. I had springs in my chair until the 
boys went home. They thought the chairs were spring- 
boards, I guess. They rode on them like a bareback 
circus rider—it was lots of fun for the boys. 

Give the boys a chance and they’ll be gentlemen. 

No matter how big a boy’s backyard is, he is not con- 
tent to stay there. He must be out with the “fellers.” 
Lincoln park is the only place where the north side 
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povs may skate. It is dangerous to allow little children 
‘) go there unaccompanied. There ought to be other 
rinks provided. 

Judge Tuthill declared that men do not bear the 
proper share of the burden of raising children. If the 
father doesn’t associate with his boy he is derelict. He 
ought to go to the ball games with him, trust him, and 
(reat him like a companion. The smarter and brighter 
the boy or girl the sooner they are to go to ruin unless 
they have proper parental care. The women’s clubs are 
the parents of all children. They have taught the state 
how to be a parent. The woman's club is responsible 
for the John Worthy school, the Juvenile court, and the 
parental school. 

The women got the juvenile law passed. Of course, 
they called on the men, but the men had to respond. 
len cannot do anything else when called on by good 
women in a good cause. The mothers’ clubs are doing 
splendid work, too. They are teaching the mothers 
their responsibilities. 

| would rather give to an institution of this kind than 
build a University of Chicago, or a Crerar, or a Carnegie 
library. We do not need books much. 

The woman of to-day had better do as did the women 
of old and hurl their children into a Ganges river than 
to permit them to fall into lives that in every respect 
are worse than death. 








“ TOG RTHER.” 
FRANK L. STANTON. 


“I tell you, this here country—she’s gittin’ whar she'll 


BY 


do. 

When the Northern bands play ‘Dixie,’ an’ the people 
cheer it, too! 

We're mighty clost together when they mix the music 
s0-—— 

An’ yet we wuz divided some thirty year ago! 


“I tell you, this here country—jest take us, land an’ sea— 
Is ‘bout as nigh united as the Lord ’u’d have it be! 


\Ve’re marching on together through summer time an’ 
snow 

We that wuz so divided some thirty year ago. 

‘Together! That’s the music that’s ringin’ to the sky— 


That’s what the winds is singin’ as they blow the blos- 
soms by. 
Together! Hear the bands play, an’ all the bugles blow— 
We that wuz so divided some thirty year ago. 


“Together! Sing it—ring it! Send the music ripplin’ 
long, 

Till the whole world hears the echoes of the swellin’ 
tide of song! 

Till the whole world j’ines the chorus—bands play 
an’ bugles blow! 


We that wuz so divided some thirty year ago.” 








SELECTIONS FROM SCHOOL FXERCISES. 





“Apherbility,” she reads, “is the state of being an 
apherbile.” 

“Afferbility is the state of being insane on one subject 
only,” 

“Serenade, a greeness as of grass,” 

“Reverberation is when it is made again into a verb.” 

“The equator isa menagerie lion running around be- 
tween the North and South Pole.” 

‘They climbed Vesuvius to see the creator smoking.” 

“We celebrate the Fourth of July because Jesus 
bids us.” 
Def’n, a mean desire to pay back. 
is mine; I will repay, saith the 


“Vengeance, 
llus’n, ‘Vengeance 
Lord,’ ” 
“Ingenious, a stup'd person, from in, not, and genious, 
a smart person.” 
‘Discretion, a difference of sex between animals.” 
“The early Briton wore a skin, he tied it at the waist. 
He wore legions on his legs. He had eyes of a blue 
hade which plainly showed his semi-civilization. He 
yore on his feet mocassions or scandals.” 
Grand opera. The only Grand Opera I know is 
ing,” 
"he Te Deum is a Grand opra.” 
The British museum is the principal building in 


Aristides was a god; he was the female god of 
P} oenicia,”’ 


Hannibal was an early Greek explorer who wrote a 
k called Heroditus.” 
Virgil was a Vestal Virgin.” 
“As T roamed in the deep woods I saw a herd of grey- 
nds hunting for prey.” 
“Julius Caesar was the mother of the Gracchi.”’ 

- —World’s Work, 





OUR BOOK TABLE. 

LOVE’S LABOR LOST—A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS 
DREAME. “First Folio” Edition. Edited, with 
Notes, Introductions, Glossaries, Lists of Variorum 
Readings, and Selected Criticisms, by Charlotte Porter 
and Helen A. Clarke. With photogravure frontispiece, 
rubricated title-page and cover designed by Goodhue, 
typography and presswork by the DeVinne Press. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 250 pp. Flex- 
ible cloth, gilt top, net, 50 cents. 16mo., limp leather, 
gilt top, net, 75 cents. 

The appearance of this set of Shakespeare is of more 
than ordinary interest as they are the forerunner of an 
entire set of the master-poet’s works to be known as 
the “First Folio Edition,’ and to rest upon that famous 
original, not only for text, but also for spelling and 
punctuation. Despite the many editions of Shakespeare 
now extant, the ‘First Folio” is a new departure and is 
therefore entitled to special consideration. 

Yet, barring the long “s” and a very few similar typo- 
graphical changes, there is practically nothing in the 
form of the first complete text of the plays published in 
1623, and commonly called the First Folio, which should 
cause the present day reader to stumble. 

The advantages of authority and interest are so ob- 
vious, in fidelity to this first of all editions, that it is 
now reproduced exactly—with the exception of modern 
typography. In doing this the editors have, of course, 
laid bare the imperfections of the earlier editions. 
These have all been noted in such way as to present the 
most complete and perfect text of each play, and at the 
same time to indicate just what is the Folio text and 
what is not. The modern equivalents of special words 
are given in a side margin of the page. The bulk of 
archaic words and pronunciation of proper names are 
relegated to a Glossary. 

The text should afford little difficulty to even the 
casual reader, and certainly it will be a far-reaching 
source of satisfaction to know that one is reading 
Shakespeare in the original and not as throngs of tam- 
pering editors have thought he should be read. 
HISTORICAL READINGS ILLUSTRATIVE OF AMER- 

ICAN PATRIOTISM. By Edward §. Ellis, A. M. 

filustrated in color and in black and white. 242 pp. 

New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. Price, 60 cents. 

In these “readings” Mr. Ellis has given the young 
people of the United States a unique patriotic reader. 
In the first chapter, our history, through colonial days 
to the beginning of the Revolution, is briefly but accu- 
rately sketched. Chapters two and three describe the 
various national emblems which floated on American 
soil in colonial days, giving a brief account of the ex- 
plorers who brought them, and telling why and how 
these flags disappeared. The flags carried in the Revol- 
ution, and the birth of our present national emblem are 
all interwoven with accounts of heroic deeds and impor- 
tant historical events. In later chapters we follow the 
flag through the Mexican war and the Civil war. The 
teacher who finds difficulty in interesting her pupils in 
United. States history will welcome this little book. 
Broadly graded, it can be used as a supplementary 
reader in any grade from the fourth to the eighth. In 
the school library it will be found valuable for reading 
or for reference, while no more fascinating book could 
be found for the boy or girl just beginning to take an in- 
terest in the country’s history. The four color plates 
showing the evolvtion of ovr flag are especially valuable 
and educative, and in addition are numerous illustra- 
tions in black and white, all evidently chosen for their 
interest and pertinence. 

PLANE GEOMETRY BY THE SUGGESTIVE METHOD. 
By John A. Avery. Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & 
Co. Boards. 122 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Mr. Avery has made a distinct and unusual success in 
the teaching of plane geometry in the New Hampshire 
Normal school and in the English high school, Somer- 
ville, Mass., and this book is in response to many re- 
quests from teachers in other normal and secondary 


schools. it is a working book and by _ that 
I mean that it makes students work. 
It does not depart from the subject matter 


given in the usual Euclidian geometries, but it does de- 
velov the definition in a genuinely interesting manner 
bv having the students select from various text-books 
all the definitions obtainable and then from discussion 
in the classroom decide upon the one most satisfactory. 
No demonstrations are given in full, but are outlined 
by means of hints or suggestions. 
are constructed for the student, but he must do this from 
the directions, and space is left in the book for these. 
Problems in construction are given and there arealso 150 
exercises provided. It is a new, bright, sensible presen- 
tation of the course in plane geometry, for which teach- 
ers and students alike have cause*to tnank Mr. Avery. 
A MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION. By Wil- 
son B. Buxton. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 16 Beacon 
street. Paper. 98 pp. 

A successful pastor who has had exceptional success 
in leading children and young people has prepared a 
manual for pastors, Sunday school teachers, and offic>rs, 
and for Y. P. 8. C. EB. and Y. M. C. A. leaders. The 
manual is not for children, nor for scholarly adults, but 
for the youth and such adults as seek a clear statement 
of Christian truths. 

The plan is to ask a question as: “In what ways is the 
state a help to man in his endeavor to attain his end?” 
There are 147 such questions. Each is answered by the 
author. after which several pertinent passages of Scrip- 


ture are printed in full. 


HAND LOOM WEAVING. By Mattie Phipps Todd. 
New Yor: Rand, MeNally & Co. Illustrated. 160. pp. 
Among the educational efforts latterly none has been 

stronger than the attempt to begin industrial work with 

the very first training of children in school. The kin- 
dergarten introduces various methods which the later 


Practically no figures - 


schools endeavor to carry out. The most practical of 
these is weaving. This is the thought which a Western 
teacher has developed into a new device, namely, actual 
hand loom weaving, in the schools with a result of fin- 
ished products, whose utility is an actual industrial ac- 
complishment, which is self-evident to the child. 

The manual leaves the theory with a few incisive 
words, and goes directly to methods and materials, with 
full explanations, both in text and illustration, of how to 
use them. There is paper weaving, and wool weaving, 
raffia work and basket making, cloth and clothing weav- 
ing, and how to prepare materials, even to dyeing. And 
finally, a list of songs, games and stories to make it 
happy work. ‘. 


TRUE BIRD STORIES FROM MY NOTE-BOOKS. By 
Olive Thorne Miller, author of the First and Second 
Book of Birds, etc. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
12mo, with illustrations. Price, $1.00, net, postage 
extra. 

This charming book, as interesting to adults as to lit- 
tle people, is all the more welcome because Mrs. Miller 
has been for a long time an earnest student of birds, 
both in their native haunts and in her own house, where 
she has kept many species under her watchful eye, and 
has, in fact, made friends of them. She has an enviable 
reputation as a close and sympathetic observer of their 
most intimate habits, an interpreter of bird character, 
and a writer of entertaining accounts of what she has 
seen. She is particularly successful in interesting chil- 
dren in the study of birds, and this latest volume is in 
her best vein as a writer fer young people. There are 
thirty-four stories—all true—about the inmates of her 
“bird room’ and others of her feathered friends whom 
she has met out of doors. Ten full-page illustrations 
by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, the frontispiece in eolor, give 
an added charm to the volume, 

EASY FRENCH. A Reader for Beginners. 
B. Snow and Charles P. LeBon. B 
& Co. 

This is a book for children beginning French so young 
that they must take one step, and that a very small step, 
at a time. It begins with easy questions and answers, 
with considerable progress in vocabulary, and with the 
simplest verb forms. Presently the children are ready 
to read simple stories, and the selections made for this 
are charming. Very simple and easy in word and in 
construction, yet making progress all the time; and mak- 
ing reading French a delight, they carry the child ever 
the first difficulties by the natural use of language. Ex- 
erc®&es for composition adapted to the text follow, and 
lists of words for special study. There are sets of ques- 
tions to lead to conversation, but so arranged as to sug- 
gest it, rather than to supply it; finally there is a list of 
irregular verbs inflected, and a vocubulary. 

The book is admirable. It is published in Heath’s 
Modern Language Series. 


By William 
ton: D. C. Heath 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, ORAL AND WRITTEN. 
By Gordon A. Southworth. Boston: Benjamin A. San- 
born. 140 pp. + 12. Price, 36 certs. 

This is a book for practice work, both oral end writ- 
ten, in every subject of the usual course in arithmetic. 
While practically it supplements Mr. Southworth’s 
“Wssentials of Arithmetic,” it may supplement any other 
arithmetic, or it may be used independently. It is just 
the book the teacher likes to have on the desk to en- 
foree certain subiects. , Like Mr. Southworth’s “Essen- 
tials of Arithmetic,” the principle of this book is work 
upon fundamental processes, and the problems drive 
straight down to these. They are not catch quizzes to 
puzzle the student’s ingenuity, but working problems 
whose solving will prepare him for the precesses of 
other mathematics, or for commercial arithmetic. 
IRVING’S OLIVER GOLDSMITH. Edited, with Notes 

and Introduction, by Lewis B. Semple. New York: 

Tongemans, Green. & Co. 

This edition of Irvine’s life af Goldsmith is planned 
for reading. not for studv: it is meant for the student to 
give himself up to Irving’s charm, and read into. rather 
than of Goldsmith. The text is directly from Irvine’s 
edition. end the Introduction is a brief storv of Go'd- 
smith and his biographer. The notes are explanatory, 
and forbear for the sake of literature to be critical. 
The edition is highly worthv and literarv in its charac- 
ter, and should accompany the study of the poet. 


DATDET’S LA BELLY NIVERNAITISE. Prenared for 
class use by Frank W. Freeborn. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
68 pp. Price, 30 cents. 

I. Belle Nivernaise is > perfect Idvl. end the editor 
of this edition has given Daudet’s own story just as he 
wrote it, only seeking carefully for the most perfect 
text. The sympathy with which he has edited the tem. 
he has carried into the notes, so that the translation of 
fine points is not into bald words, but into the Enelish 
eanivalent of the anthor’s thought. It is a most desir- 
able edition for a text-book. 


From William R. Jenkins, New York, comes an edi- 
tion of Galdos’ “Marianela.” edited, with preface and 
English notes, by Louis A. Loiseaux, of Columbia Col- 
lege. It is an edition to recommend in many ways. 
Paper, price, 75 cents. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 


— 
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When you are all tired out, feel 
weak, sleep does not rest and the 
digestion and appetite are poor, 
there is no remedy so effective as 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It 
is a nerve food and a tonic that 
nourishes and strengthens the 
entire system. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send 
small bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


‘REMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo] author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be availa le, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


June 30, July 1-2: Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association, Wilkesbarre. 
Superintendent Addison L. Jones, pres- 


ident ; Dr. J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, 
Secretary. 
July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ 


Association, Cliff Haven, Lake Cham- 
plain. 


July 8-10: Dominion Educational Associa- 
tion, Winnipeg, Man.; W. A. McIntire, 
Winnipeg, secretary. 


July 6-10: N. E. A., Boston. 


Oetober 16-17: New Hampshire State 
Teachers’ Association, Concord; G. H. 
Whitcher, president, Durham, N. H. 


October 16: Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Hartford; C. B. Jennings, New 
London, president. 

October 21-22-23: Union meeting of New 
England Association of Superintend- 
ents; Massachusetts Superintendents’ 
Association, and the New Yark State 
Superintendents’ Association, Boston. 


October 22-23-24: Vermont State Teach- 
ers Association, St. Johnsbury. 


November 28-29: Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle 
States and Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 


—ooo 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The sum of $62,550 has been 
appropriated for the erection of a new 
high school building. A committee con- 
sisting of the mayor, five members of the 
city government, and six members of the 
school board has charge of the work. 

The resignation of Miss Alice E. Hayes 
has been received and accepted. 


PLYMOUTH. The following com- 
mencement essays have been decided 
upon: “The Real Occasion in Teaching 
Largguage,’ Miss Nellie Laughlin; “Man- 
ual Training,’ Miss Blanche Stedman; 
“Athletics,” Miss Alice Gore; “The Life 
Work of Colonel Parker,” Miss Mary H. 
O'Dowd; “The School and Its Relation to 
Character Building,” Miss C. Edith 
Whittemore; “Elementary Physics and 
Chemistry,” Miss Cora Haseltine. 


NASHUA. The annual meeting of the 
Merrimack Valley Teachers’ Association 
was held in Nashua, Friday, May 22, 
under direction of President Charles H. 
Noyes and Hon. Channing Folsom, super- 
intendent of public instruction. ‘he pro- 
gram was: “Reading,” Principal John G. 
Thompson, state normal school, Fitch- 
burg, Mass.; “Nature Study,” Superin- 
tendent Charles H. Morse, Medford, 
Mass.; “A Vital Course in Drawing,” N. 
L. Berry, supervisor, Newton, Mass.; 
“English Composition,” Stratton D. 
Brooks, Boston, Mass.; “How to Ask a 
Question,” Dr. H. H. Horne, Dartmouth 
College; “Literature in the Grades,” A. J. 
George, Newton, Mass. 


DOVER. 


VERMONT. 
MIDDLEBURY. There was a large at- 
tendance at the meeting of the teachers 
of Addison county at Middlebury May 


22, over 150 teachers being present. The 
following was the program: Addr of 


welcome, Principal A. F. Howes of Mid- 
dlebury high school; address, “The Fun- 
damental Idea of the Public School,” Pro- 
fessor Theodore Henckels of Middlebury 
College; “Methods in Arithmetic,” Prin- 
cipal J. L. Alger, Johnson, Vt.; “Lan- 
guage Teaching in the kural School,” 
Miss Julia P. Reed, Vergennes; an exhibi- 
tion of physical exercise with twenty 
children, Miss Anne F.. Kingman, Ferris- 
burg; “Outdoor Nature Study,’ Miss Ida 
A. King, New Haven; “Schoolroom Deco- 
ration,’”’ Miss Lottie I. Burr, Middlebury; 
evening address, “The Industrial Aim in 
Education,” State Superintendent Ran- 
ger; address, “Literature and Its Relation 
to School Life,’’ Superintendent Louis P. 
Nash, Holyoke. 

NORTHFIELD. H. H. Kibbey has de- 
clined a re-election as principal of the 
Northfield schools, and Duane L. Robin- 
son, a graduate of Middlebury College, 
has been elected in his place. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The teachers of 
Harvard school lately gave a reception to 
Miss Ada H. Wellington, who severed her 
connection with the school last March, 
after forty-four years’ continuous service 
as a teacher. Miss Wellington has been 
taking a rest in Florida since her resigna- 
tion. The affair was of an informal 
nature, and only those who had been as- 
sociated with Miss Wellington in her work 
were present. Miss Wellington, her sis- 
ter, Miss Margaret Wellington, Thomas 
W. Davis, present master of the schcol, 
and J. S. Barrell, former master, formed 
the receiving party. A poem dedicated to 
Miss Wellington was read by Miss Annie 
M. Street, to which Miss Wellington re- 
sponded in a few well chosen werds. 
Other speakers were Rev. Dr. Edward 
Abbott, Rev. Dr. Bicknell, Francis Cogs- 
well, superintendent of schools, J. S. Bar- 
rell and F. F. Cutter of the Peabody 
school. Several delightful musical selec- 
tions were rendered by F. E. Chapin, Miss 
Annie T. West, and Miss Margaret W. 
Ferns. 

MALDEN. George E. Gay, who has 
been superintendent of public schools for 
about seven years, has resigned, to 
accept the position of director of the Mas- 
sachusetts educational exhibit at the St. 
Louis Louisiana Purchase exhibition. 


NEWTON. At a special meeting of the 
Newton school board May 12, Fred W. 
Atkinson was unanimously elected super- 
intendent of the Newton public schools 
for the year beginning September 1, 1903. 
Mr. Atkinson will succeed Superintendent 
Alfred B. Fifield, the present head of the 
school department, who has occupied the 
position four years, and who resigned 
some time since. 

NORTHAMPTON. At the last regular 
meeting of the school committee J. H. 
Carfrey had his sixth unanimous election 
as superintendent of schools of this city. 
The high school has increased so much 
in size that for next year additional 
teachers will be necessary to properly do 
the work, and even then some depart- 
ments will not have full teaching force. 
The building built for 250 has been 
crowded this year with an enrollment of 
300; next year this number will be in- 
creased. The growth has been from 172 
to 300 in five years. A new grammar 
building is needed, and a twenty-room 
structure is contemplated. 

WEBSTER. Ernest W. Robinson of 
Somerville hds been elected superinten- 
dent of schools of Webster and Dudley 
at a salary of $1,800 and has accepted. 
His duties begin August 1. 

MARSHFIELD HILLS. At the annual 
meeting of the district committee, eom- 
prising the towns of Duxbury, Marshfield 
and Scituate, Edgar L. Willard was 
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elected superintendent of schools for the 
ensuing yoar. 

Mr. Willard is a graduate of Brown 
University and his re-election is very sat- 
isfactory, he having served the aforesaid 
towns in that capacity for the past rine 
years. 

LYNN. Superintendent F. J. Peaslee 
has been re-elected superintendent of 
schools for the coming year. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Indications point to the 
establishment of a chair of political econ- 
omy at Trinity College in the near future. 
For several years the college has ex- 
pressed the need of endowments for this 
purpose, and Dr. Sidney G. Fisher, in a 
recent letter in regard to the progress of 
of the college, mentions a recent gift of 
$10,000 by Professor Henry Ferguson to- 
wards the endowment of the chair. Up 
to the present time the department of po- 
litical economy has been conducted by 
Professor Ferguson, assisted by an in- 
structor. During the past year it has 
been in charge of Dr. R. C. McCrea. Im- 
provements in the department have en- 
couraged interest in it, and the gift of 
Professor Ferguson is a result of this en- 
thusiasm. 


NEW HAVEN. The Yale University 
corporation at the May meeting approved 
the recommendations of the academic 
professors to extend the elective sys- 
tem into freshman year by allowing each 
freshman to choose five out of eight 
courses of study, and to allow the substi- 
tution of advanced work in mathematics 
or modern languages in place of Greek for 
admission to college. 

Plans are being perfected for the an- 
nual session of the Yale Summer School 
of Forestry. This will be held in the 
forests near Milford, Penn., owned by the 
Pinchot estate. It will be in charge of 
Professor J. W. Toumey of the Forestry 
school. The following instructors and 
their subjects are announced: Professor 
Toumey, “Forest Free Seeds and Seed- 
ling’; Professor W. H. Brewer, “Forest 
Physiognomy”; Professor Clifford Pin- 
chot, national forester for the United 
States, “The Forests and Forestry of the 


Philippines’; Edward A. Bowers, ‘“Ad- 
ministration of Public Lands’; and 
George B. Ludworth, “Certain Lines of 


Reservation Work Now Being Carried On 
by the United States Government.” 

The resignation of Professor William 
H. Brewer, as professor of agriculture in 
the Sheffield Scientific school, has been ac- 
cepted, and he has been appointed profes- 
sor emeritus. Professor Brewer was 
graduated from Sheffield Scientific school 
in the class of 1852, being a member of the 
first class to be graduated from this de- 
partment of the university. 

There is a movement inaugurated by 
Superintendent F. H. Beede of the public 
schools to send an exhibit to the St. Louis 
exhibition next year. 


NEW BRITAIN. Miss Emiline Par- 
tridge, teacher of drawing in the public 
schools, has tendered her resignation to 
take effect the end of the term. Miss 
Partridge has been the head teacher of 
drawing since the organization of the 
present system, which extends from the 
grades through the high school. Miss 
Mary Fenn, who for two years has been 
her assistant, has also resigned. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Con- 
necticut Valley Kindergarten Association 


was heid May 9. Among the speakers 
were Marcus White, principal of the 


State Normal School at New Britain, 
whose theme was “The Psychology of In- 
stinct,” and Professor Woodbridge of Co- 
lumbia, who talked = on “Tdealism.”’ 
Twelve games were played under the di- 
rection of Miss Hammond of Westfield, 
Mass. The following-named executive 
committee was chosen: Miss Laidlaw of 
Hartford, Conn., Miss Scranton of New 
Haven, Conn., Miss Batchelder of Hol- 
yoke, Mass., Miss Perkins of Amherst, 
Mass., Miss Meacham of Holyoke, Miss 
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DIRIGO ISLAND, Penobscot Bay, Maine, 
An Ideal Summer Outing Club for Members 
and their Families, cituated in the very centre of 
tris American Bay of Naples, with a complete 
panoramic view of more than 40 Islands and 
Mainland Points, from the Camden Hills to Mount 
Desert. The Club Owns Eight Beautiful Islands 
with an area equal to the City Proper of Boston. 
and is owned and controlled exclusively for the 
Club members, whose membership fee includes the 
ownership of a lot of land and privileges of Club 
House, Boats, Tennis, Golf and Appurtenances, 
designed especially for Families, who come to 
the New Engiand coast for the summer. who want 
either furnished rooms or furnished cottage cow. 
plete, without the troubles and cares of preparation 
and maintenance. For terms of membership and a 
50-view pamphlet, describing DIRIGO, send to 


HARRIMAN BROS., 4 Post Office Sq., Boston. 


TEACHERS 


Who wish to procure sets of the New Interna- 
tional Encyclopedia for their own use at smal! 
«xpense will find it to the'r advantage to write 
ut once to 
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Look of Northampton, Mass., and Mits 
Woodcock of Florence, Mass. 


NORWICH. About four hundred 
teachers attended the twenty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern Connecticut 
Teachers’ Association. Dr. William G. 
Anderson, physical director of Yale Uni- 
versity, spoke on “Physical Training”; H. 
W. Lull, superintendent of schools in 
Newport, R. I., on “Some Phases of Lan- 
guage Work’; Hezekiah Butterworth of 
Boston on “Pestalozzi; or Soul Value in 
Education’; Miss Ada E. Smith of New 
London on “ Geography”; Miss Carrie BF. 
Hopkins of Norwich on the Connecticut 
Teachers’ Guild, and George A. Littlefield 
of Providence, R. I., on “The Ideal Amer- 
ican.” 

The association elected these officers: 
President, A. E. Peterson of Willimantic: 
vice-president, A. E. DeWitt of Norwich: 
secretary and treasurer, G. D. Taylor of 
Niantic; executive committee, H. N. Dick- 
inson of Colchester, Miss Ada E. Smith 
of New London, and Miss Mabel I. Jen- 
kins of Willimantic. 


BRIDGEPORT. Dr. Charles W. Dean 
has been unanimously re-elected superin- 
tendent of schools for a term of three 
years. His salary has been increased 
from $3,300 to $3,600, and an additional 
allowance for horse hire made. 


HOTEL BOOK GIVING SUMMER RE- 
SORTS, RAILROAD AND HOTEL 
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BOSTON &§& MAINE RAIL- 
ROAD. 


“Resorts and Tours 1903” is the title of 
the valuable little brochure by the Boston 


& Maine railroad passenger department 
Boston. It contains a list of the resorts 
and hotels reached by the Boston & Maine 
railroad and its connections, giving addi- 
tional information in regard to the hotel 
rates and accommodations, and the round 
trip summer excursion rates from Boston, 
Worcester, and Springfield, Mass. 

This book is free, and will be mailed 
upon receipt of address. 
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JAMAICA, “ The Gem of the Caribbean Sea.” 








A Land of 
Perpetual Spring, 











AN IDEAL SUMMER RESTING PLACE FOR 


“Nerve- Tired” Teachers, Ministers, and Tourists. 


The Island of Jamaica is practically a 
huge mountain range, standing alone in 
t] 
Boston, 92 miles south of Cuba, and 100 


» Caribbean sea, 1,588 miles south of 


miles west of San Domingo. It is nearly 


150 miles long; varying from thirty to 
fifty miles wide. Its area is some 4,200 
square miles, about one-eighth of which 
is at an elevation of over 2,000 feet 
(some peaks nearly 8,000 feet high); 
about one-third is at a level of between 
one and two thousand feet, and inter- 
persed with picturesque gorges, lovely 
valleys, and broad plateaus, or table- 
lands. It is famed for a peculiarly de- 
lightful, almost changeless, spring-like 
Climate; modified by its geographical 
hosiiion, direetly in the path of the Gulf 
lream, with a current of warm, crystal 
blue water flowing around it; also in 
the “Windward Passage” or in the track 
of “The Trade Winds.” The great ele- 
vation produces a tonic mountain at- 
niosphere, much like our northern Cats- 
‘ills or Adirondacks, which the trade 
his keep constantly in motion, simi- 
‘ur to the action of a huge electric fan; 
consequently, although in “The 
nics,” it can never be very hot or 
cold in Jamaica. A _ careful 
ord of the thermometer for ten 
, from June, 1880, to June, 1890, 


ved that it varied from 66 8-10 








Long 
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degrees to 86 4-10 degrees, or a mean 
range of 17 1-10 degrees variation in 
ten years. Many thousand tour’s's, 
invalids, and pleasure seekers from the 


United States are constantly visiting 


Jamaica. Those who have spent the 
summer months there, invariably agree 
in saying that the climate is more en- 
joyable and delightful in mid-summer 
than in mid-winter, as there seems to 
be only one season there, and that a 
“perpetual springtime.’”’ The sea bath- 
ing is an important feature. The clean 
white, sandy beaches, free from sharks 
or undertow, permit a most exhilarat- 
ing dip in the milk-warm waters cf the 
Gulf Stream at all hours. For the lover 
of botany, there is a wonderful field for 
study; a prodigal growth of tropical 
vegetation, fruits, flowers, and curious 
foliage abound on every hand. The 
student of astronomy will find many 
strange and interesting constellations in 
these soiithern skies. There is a per- 


fect system of smooth, hard roads and 
by-paths, extending in every direction. 
Electric and steam railroads will carry 
you to many historic towns and places, 
whose records were old when the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Kingston, the capital, is a large and 
beautiful city; Port Antonio, where you 
first land, is pronounced “A Dream of 


Fairy Land.” 


In the many towns and villages are 
elegant, well-kept hotels, with golf 
links, croquet grounds, and the comforts 
of the usual summer resorts; but you 
will be pleased at finding an almost 
entire absence of mosquitoes, flies, 
snakes, or the usual summer pests. 
Those desiring to live moderately can 
procure good board at many of the 
cleanly, comfortable English cottages, 
or boarding houses. The proprietors 
of the elegant Titchfield House at Port 
Antonio, desirous of interesting teach- 
ers to visit Jamaica, announce that for 
the summer season of 1903 they will 
charge a rate of $15 per week. 

This would seem am unusual oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a delightful ten-day sea 
voyage to a foreign land of wonderful 
interest for a very small outlay, espe- 
cially as you can procure your railroad 
tickets to Boston during the July Con- 
vention of the N. BE. A. for ha:f fare and 
good till September 1. 

The staunch and elegant twin-screw 


“Admiral” steamers leave Boston every 


Wednesday and Friday for Port An- 
tonio, without stop, making the voyage 
in five days. Round-trip tickets, in- 
cluding state-room, berths, and meals, 
$60. Good from May 1 to October 1. 
Write for free bookéet, “Tropical Holi- 


days.” 


Extract from letter of Alfred 8. 
Miller, Esq, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. : 

“My recent trip to Jamaica, on your 
‘Admiral Sampson,’ was a journey 
brimful of pleasure and interest. There 
is not the monotony of the voyage to 
Europe. Things rare, curious, and 
beautiful greet the eye and delight the 
senses. Who has ever before seen 
flowers and grasses of such brilliant 
colorings, and trees of such variety of 
form and foliage as appear here on 
every side? But this is only the begin- 
ning. With every drive and excursion 
about the island the interest increases; 
new sights, new sensations greet the 
traveler everywhere. Only those who 
have never seen Jamaica can doubt the 
truth of the description of its wonder- 
ful beauty and variety of scenery.” 





“ALONG THE BEACH, NEAR PORT ANTONIO.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
cox of changes in college faculties, changes 1n 
instructorships, and important college news. 








Through the death of Mrs. Mary Smith, 
widow of Dr. Samuel Francis Smith, au- 
thor of “America,’’ Colby College, Water- 
ville, Me., receives a legacy of $25,000. 
Dr. Smith died about eight years ago and 
left a considerable fortune to be distrib- 
uted toseveral beneficiaries at the death 
of his widow. Dr. Smith, who was a native 
of Boston, was for several years prior to 
1841 instructor in the department of 
modern languages at Colby, and pastor of 
the Elm-street Baptist church, Water- 
ville. The degree of D. D. was conferred 
upon him by the college in 1853. 


Roanoke College at Salem, Va., which 
has had more foreign students than any 
other college in the South, will this year 
graduate the second Korean to take the 
degree of bachelor of aris anywhere in the 
world, the first one being Kin Beung Surh, 
who received his A. B. at Roanoke in 
1898 and his A. M. at Princeton in 1899. 
As Kinsic Kimm, who will be graduated 
this year, is so good a speaker that he 
won a prize in declamation several years 
ago, it is expected that his graduating ad- 
dress on “Russia in the Far East” will be 
one of the most interesting features of the 
semi-centennial commencement of the 
college on June 11. The Korean minis- 
ter in Washington, Mr. Min Hui Cho, has 
promised to be present. Other Korean, 
Japanese and Chinese officials have at- 
tended Roanoke commencements. 


Dr. F. J. Kinsman, professor of ecclesi- 
astical history in Berkeley Divinity 
school, Middletown, Conn., has accepted 
the same chair in the General Theological 
Seminary at New York city. He was for 
a time head master of St. Paul’s school at 
Concord, N. H. 


Brander Matthews, head of the depart- 
ment of dramatic literature at Columbia 
University, has been elected to succeed 
the late Professor Thomas Randolph 
Price as head of the department of Eng- 
lish. He will continue to give his courses 
in dramatic literature. 

The college faculty has adopted me- 
morial resolutions for Professor Price. 

Dean George W. Kirchwey of the Co- 
umbia University school of law-has been 
promoted to fill the Kent professorship 
of law, made vacant py the resignation of 
Professor Keener. The Nash professor- 
ship, formerly held by Professor Kirch- 
wey, has for the time being been left va- 
cant. 


Manual training has been made a qual- 
ification for entrance to the College of 
Liberal Arts of Nerthwestern University. 
It can in the future be substituted for 
physics, chemistry, botany or biology by 
the high school or academy graduates 
seeking matriculation and will be given 
recognition as-a part of secondary school 
work. 


The college presidents and prominent 
educators in conference at Chicago, May 9, 
voted to form a permanent organization 
for the discussion of educational subjects 
and for the,advancement of the college, 
the university and professional school. 
The new body will be known as the Na- 
tional College Association and will hold 
annual conferences. A commission con- 
sisting of seventeen members will be 
named to formulate a plan of organiza- 
tion and prepare the program for the next 
conference. Professor Monroe Smith of 
Columbia University presided at the clos- 
ing session of the conference May 9 
and discussed various plans by which the 
college course might be reduced should 
such a change be found advisable. The 
relation of the technical school to the col- 
lege was the subject of talks by Dr. Harry 
W. Tyler of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Director George N. Car- 
man of Lewis Institute and President 
Frank W. Gunsaulus of Armour Institute. 


The Yale University corporation at the 
May meeting approved the rec- 
ommendations of the academical pro- 
fessors to extend the elective system into 
freshman year by allowing each freshman 
to choose five out of eight courses of 
study and to allow the substitution of ad- 
vanced work in mathematics or modern 
languages in place of Greek for admis- 
sion to college. 

The new requirements for admission. 
which will go into effect in 1904. leave 
English, ancient history and Latin un- 
changed, but will allow Greek to be 
wholly or in part superseded by an addi- 
tional amount of mathematics or by a 
thorough knowledge of either French or 
German. In freshman year the eight 
courses open to the class, five of which 
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must be elected, are Greek, Latin, 
French, German, English, mathematics, 
chemistry and history. It is required 
that three of the five courses elected must 
be in continuation of the three of the five 
studies (Greek, Latin, English, mathe- 
matics, or 2 modern language) already 
pursued in the preparatory school. 

The corporation still requires sixty 
hours for the attainment of the bachelor 
of art degree, the course being designed 
to require four years of study on the part 
of the students. Mature students in ex- 
ceptional cases can cover the course in 
three years. 


The following gifts have been made to 
Harvard within a year: Stilman Infirm- 
ary, $100,000; Athletic Stadium, $150,000; 
Harvard Union, the university club- 
house, $200,000; new lecture hall, $75,000; 
Emerson hall of Philosophy, $150,000; 
Semitic Museum, $90,000; Pierce Hall of 
Engineering, $250,000; Robinson Hall of 
Architecture, $200,000; new baby hos- 
pital, $100,000; gift for beautifymg the 
soliege grounds, $15,000; J. P. Morgan’s 
gift to the medical school, $1,200,000; 
Rockefeller’s gift to the medical school, 
$1,000,000; other gifts to the medical 
school, $700,000; value of Emperor Wil- 
liam’s gift to the Germanic Museum, not 
less than $100,000; fund for the Godkin 
memorial lectures, $10,000; gf's for 
scholarships, not less than $15,000; the 
new yard fence, with its many gates, not 
less than $75,000; total, $4,415,000. 








DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS, N. E. A. 
BOSTON, 7-10, 1903. 
Council—Wiiiam R. Harper, Cnicago, 
Ill. 

Kindergarten—(To be supplied.) 

Elementary—Miss M. Adelaiue Ho:ton, 
Minneapolis. 

Secondary—Charles F. Wheelock, Al- 
bany. 

Higher—Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Berke- 
ley. 

Normal—Livingston C. Lord, Charles- 
ton, Ill. 

Superintendence—Charles M. 
Minneapolis. 

Manual Training—Charles F. Warner, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Art—Miss Clara A. Wilson, Davenport, 
Iowa. 

Music—-Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Mass. 

Business—J. H. Francis, Los Angeles. 

Child Study—-G. W. A. Luckey, Linco'n, 

Physical Training—W. O. Krohn, 
Chicago. 

Science—C. W. Hall, Minneapolis. 

School Administration—Harlan P. 
French, Albany. 

Library—James H. Canfield, New York. 

Special Education—Edward E. Allen, 
Overbrook, Pa. 

Indian Education—H. B. 
rence, Kan. 


Jordan, 


Westfield, 


Peairs, Law- 


The summer quarter of the University 
of Chicago, in session from June 17 to 
September 3, offers unrivaled opportunt- 
ties to teachers for review and special 
study. The terms are so arranged as not 
to interfere with the ordinary work of the 
teacher, A special circular will be sent 
on application to the University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. 


Radiant smiles are enhanced in beauty 
by pearly teeth. Sozodont makes pearly 
teeth. Liquid cleanses. Powder polishes, 


NEW YORK SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


MEETINGS. 


MANHATTAN. 


The Schoolmasters’ Club—Second Sat- 
urday evening in each month, at Hotel 
St. Denis, Broadway and lilth street. 
President, Wiuiam C. Hess; secretary, 
Peter C. Ritchie, Jr. 

New York siducational Council—Third 
Saturday morning in each month, in the 
New York University bu..ding, Washing- 
ton square. President, James M. Grimes; 
secretary, Clarence E. Morse. 

Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity (high schools and 
academies)—Second Saturday mornings, 
Brearley School building, No. 17 West 
44th street. President, W. S. Blake; sec- 
retary, Harry B. Penhallow. 

High School Principals’ Association 
(all the boroughs)—Meets first school 
Thursday each month, Hotel Griffou, 1loY 
West 9th street. Manhattan. President, 
Edward J. Goodwin; secretary, Charles 
D. Larkins, 

Principals’ Association of the City of 
New York (all the boroughs)—Meets 
January, March, May, and October. 
President, William L. Ettinger; secre- 
tary, Martin V. Joyce. 

Male Principals’ Association of New 
York (Manhattan)—President, Wiliiam 
J. O’Shea. 

Association of Women Principals of 
Public Schools of New York City—Third 
Monday afternoon, Normal College. 
President, Miss Katherine D. Blake; sec- 
retary, Miss Katherine Bevier. 

Association of Primary Principals— 
Second Monday of month, New York 
City College. President Josephine E. 
Rogers; secretary, Miss S. E. Buckbee. 

New York Teachers’ Association— 
Third Tuesday in month, Bloomingdale 


Hall, 166 East 60th street. President, 
Magnus’ ‘Gross; secretary, Henrietta 
Woodman. 


Society for the Study of Class-Room 
Problems—Second Saturday morning of 
month, hall of the Board of Education. 
President, Miss Julia Richman; secre- 
tary, Miss Alida S. Williams. 

Male Teachers’ Association—First Fri- 
day of month, at 166 East 60th street. 
President, Silas C. Wheat; secretary, 
Walter A. Duke. 

Grammar Teachers’ Association—Sec- 
ond Monday in month, at the Normal 
College. President, Mrs. L. Randall 
Crooker; secretary, Miss Sarah R. Wat- 
kins. 

Primary Teachers’ Association—Sec- 
ond Friday in month, at the Normal 
College. President, Miss Marguerite A. 
Elger; secretary, Miss Margaret Dugan. 

New York Association of high school 
teachers of German—President, Robert 
Mezger; secretary, Arnold Kutner. 

Society of Pedagogy—Third Thursday 
in month at public school No. 6, Madison 
avenue and 85th street. President, E. A. 
Page; secretary, J. W. Davis. 

The Emile—First Saturday of month. 
Terrace Garden, 58th street, near Third 
avenue. President, Frank A. Schmidt; 
secretary, Elijah Jenks. 

Noctes Ambrosianae—Third Saturday 
in month. President, Almon G. Merwin; 
secretary, James J. McCabe. 

The New York Latin Club—Last Sat- 
urday in month, at Hotel Albert, Univer- 


sity place and Eleventh street. Presi- 
dent, H. F. Towle; secretary, A. L. 
Hodges. 

Teachers’ Co-operative Building and 


Toan Association—Last Friday in month, 
166 East 60th street. President, Joseph 


G. Furey; secretary, Magnus Gross. 
Teachers’ 3uilding and Loan 
Association—Last Friday in month, 


at Room 1001, Presbyterian building, 
Fifth avenue and 20th street. President, 


Andrew Whitside; secretary, R. B. 
Elliott. 
Engineers’ Association of the New 


York public schools—First Saturday in 
month, at Maennerchor hall, 207 East 
56th street. President, William Murphy; 
secretary, Charles W. Brundage. 

Engineer Janitors’ Association—Third 
Saturday in month at southeast corner 
85th street and Lexington avenue. Pres- 
ident, Ralph Baxter; secretary, Frederick 
Meyer. 








THE MAGAZINES. 
—The lover of fiction—especially in the 
form of short stories—will turn with 
pleasure to the latest issue of the Cosmo- 


politan. Here appear a charming love 
story by Francis Willing Wharton, a 
dramatic railroad story by R. H. Farn- 
ham, a romance of the business world by 
Trumbull White, and contributions by H. 
R. Martin and Henry Seton Merriman. In 
the same number, which is remarkable for 
the great variety of topics that are dis- 
cussed, Edward Everett Hale writes on 
“Old-Age Pensions’; Dr. Albert Shaw, 
editor of the Review of Reviews, discusses 
“Journalism” as a profession; H. G. Wells 
advances some more of his ideas on “Love 
and the Cultivation of the Imagination”; 
and Mary E. Thornton gives some prac- 
tical advice on “How to Care for the Sick 
in the Home.” An essay on “The Rose of 
Yesterday and To-day” is superbly illus- 
trated with photographs; some fine illus- 
trations being also a feature of an article 
on “Gateways: Artistic and Characteris- 
tic’; a contribution on “Floral Head- 
dresses”; and an interesting account of 
“An English Garden City.” In all, there 
are twenty-one stories and articles in the 
June Cosmopolitan. 


—Prominent and notable features of the 
June Atlantic are President Eliot’s re- 
markable address at the Boston Emerson 


Centenary celebration, accompanied by 
George E. Woodberry’s Centenary Ode, de- 
livered on the same occasion. The At- 
lantic also contains a well-informed and 
carefully-studied paper on the moot sub- 
ject of “The Negro in the Regular Army,” 
by Oswald Garrison Villard. Goldwin 
Smith contributes a pungent article on 
“The Cult of Napoleon,” brilliantly and 
learnedly written from the author’s char- 
acteristic British view of his country’s 
historical bete noir. Other timely papers 
are ‘The Boston Religion,” a lively review 
of the rise of Unitarianism, by M. A. De- 
Wolfe Howe, and a valuable discussion of 
“The Changes in College Life in Fifty 
Years,” by John Bascom. In “Barataria,” 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., treats pic- 
turesquely the old Pirate Kingdom of the 
New Orleans bayous. The fiction is de- 
lightfully entertaining, and, besides Mr. 
Woodberry’s ode, the number contains 
poems by Mildred Howells, Joseph Russel! 
Taylor, and Hildegarde Hawthorne, and 
concludes with an unusually varied and 
amusing Contributors’ Club. 





The class of 1903 of Phillips-Exeter 
Academy has placed an order’ wita Red- 
ding, Baird & Co. of Boston for a class 
window. 

The centre will be a mass of blue ir's 
with their leafage, the bloegoms in a violet 
blue variegated with gold. This is their 
class flower, and is emblematic of chivalry 
It certainly will be a most effective piece 
of work, and will probably be one of the 
most beautiful windows in New England. 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
How to Make School MIMS Rob c0rolsevscsiccecccns Hemenway Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.00 
How to Keep WUC E Fb b ECGs bidordrcd lee cocccccéses, Crandall “ ‘ “ “ 1.50 
The Philosophy Of POUP.....-+-.-eeceeceeceeeeeeeenes Wister The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1.00 
Trapper IMM. ++ sree severe seerersesersreceveeeccessernes Sandys “ “ s “ 1.50 
Composition and Rhetoric...........+ ++... Kavana & Beatty Rand, McNally & Co,, Chicago, —— 
Graded Lessons in Hygiene......-.....cecececeeeeees Krohn D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. 69 
Sacrilege FATM...cseeeeeseeeeeeseeeecerseeeeeseeeeeees Hart ‘ “ “ 1.00 
Prust FIMANCE, .+eessevereeeereneececssscereeserenevens Meade “s “ “ ae 
The Law Of LABOMESB....+++eeeeeeeececeeeerecree eves Bates Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 3.50 
Easy Frenchy. --+eecesesecesseeeseces seseee ‘Snow & Le Bon }. C, Heath & Co., Boston. — 
Walks in New Emgiand........csceee secccceseeececese Whiting John Lane, N. Y. 1.50 
Phe American AGVANCE,........eeeseeeseecceserencs Carpenter “ “ “ 2 50 
How to Keep Household Accounts................... Haskins Harper & Brothers, N. Y. — 
The Farmer's Business Hand-Book.................. Roberts “ “ “ pare 
The Certainty of a Future Life in Mars,............. Grataca Brentanos, N. Y. — 
How to Study Literature, ...........ccceeeeseeeecees Henidric Hinds & Noble, N. Y. — 
Summer Songs in Idlemess.........+.s.0n ceceereccees Jackson Richard G. Bad er, N. Y. sae 
The Gates of Silence with Interludes of Song........ Loveman G. P. Putnam’s Sons, “ 1,00 
Text-Book of Organie Chemistry............ ......4. Noyes Henry Holt &Co., * 1.59 
phillips Brooks as His Friends Knew Him..... ..... — The Filgrim Press, Boston. Th 
The Principal Species of Wood........... é0 t capeethns Snow John Wiley & Son, N. Y, 8 50 
The Flower BEBUGTUL,......scseeeeeccessevccecceceves Weed Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. — 











FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/IPT, RELIABLE. 


mr AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECO/SIMENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Titusville, Pa.—I am enjoying my work he — 
C. Insun Buwnows, tee 4 rvip id y wor re very much, and again thank you for your assistance 

Susquehanna Collegiate Institute.—I was elected to-day to the position at Towanda, Pa., and 
acceptea it. Many thanks for your assistance in securing the position for me. I think I shall enjoy the 
work very much.—CLARA L, WILCOX, Cortland, N. Y., March 25, 1903. 

Athens, Pa.—A week ago Saturday I went to Athens to make personal application for the ition of 
Latin and German, and the followin uesday I was elected. I ames to Te ge very ‘nuk ber your 
assistance in obtaining the place, I feei sure I shall like the place and the work.— KATHRYN CARRIGAN, 
Angelica, N. Y., April 21, 1903. 

I have just received notice that I have been elected tothe 7th and 8th grade at Athens. I thank you 
sincerely for your kindly interest and valuable aid.—M, GENEVIEVE BABCOCK, Scott, N. Y., May 5, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYKACUSE, N. ¥ 


MERICAN - cn TEACHERS’ AGENCY  Ssctocis, tnd Famities 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
tor every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


b 3 70 Fifth A 
T’es Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 new vou” 
peotn aud ial, "Adviscs patente” about senools’ “ns OF ‘enchers 0 souonse pute ane parse 

















tt TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE io) costo’. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





The James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
We are seeking thoroughly qualified teachers for desirable positions in all grades of school 
work from Kindergarten to University, including special teachers and supervisors. School 
authorities in search of a superintendent, principal, or teacher, TRY McCULLOUGH. 








Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’e’R. 





[BOSTO 





SHERIDAN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


GREENWOOD, §S. C. 
Offers the best Agency service to be had in the South. 


Tenth Year Reasonable Terms. Businesslike Methods. Write us. 


my21-2t 





TSACHGRS WANTSD. 


E need at once a tew more teachers, both experienceu and inexperienced. We have more calls this 
year than ever before. Schools and colleges supplied with competent teachers free of cost. Address, 


with stamp, 


American Teachers’ Association, 7% GRAHAM. UL2. Mer 








Redding, Baird & Co. of Boston have 
been commissioned by Charles Larned of 
that city to build a window to be placed 
in the library at Oxford. It virtually is a 
memorial to Clarissa Robinson Larned, a 
lineal descendant of the seventh genera- 
tion of Rey. John Robinson of Leyden, 
Holland. The window is ten feet wide and 


twelve feet high, semi-circular at the top, 
and a border around it about one and one- 
half feet wide. On one side will be the 
torch of knowledge or wisdom, and on th? 
other the book of learning. At the top 
there will be a faithful reproduction of 
the “Departure of the Pilgrims trom Delft 
Haven,” after the painting by Charles 
West Cope, who was born in Leeds, Eng., 
1811. He was an historical painter; 
studied in Paris, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
and Naples, returning to England in 1836. 
In 1843 he was elected A. R. A. and in 1848 
R. A. In 1843 the Royal Commission was 
organized to decorate the houses of Parlia- 
ment, and in 1844, he was selected by them 
to execute the paintings. There is a large 
series, of which this is one, being painted 
in 1857. The painting, which they are 
reproducing in glass, contains twenty- 
seven figures. 





VACATION PROBLEM SETTLED. 





HANDSOME BOOK ON VERMONT AND LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN RESORTS JUST READY, 





$25 TO 
COLORADO AND BACK, 


It has been estimated that between 
8,000,000 and 10,000,000 persons in 
the United States take a vacation 
every summer. They spend between 
$400,000,000 and $500,000,000 yearly 


in pursuit of pleasure. This is a great 4 


deal of money to spend during a va- 
cation, but this season the expendi- 
ture per capita may be somewhat less 
on account of the low railroad rates 
offered by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway. 

From July 1 to 10 this line will sell 
tickets to Colorado and return, trom 
Chicago, for $25. . This will enable 
many to enjoy their summer’s outing 
at slight expense. Colorado resorts 
are cooler than the seashore. 

Through train service, Chicago to 
Denver, every day via the Chicago, 





PE CIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in High 

Schools, Normal Schools, Preparatory Schools, and Colleges in 

Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 

paying 860 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and 
drawing. For turther information, address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 


Tue EDUCATORS’ EXGHANGE ieee tice” Poruana® ne: 


Leaus in the percentage vf ts candidates placed vecause it studies each candidate’s record, 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3°. tam su, x.y. | sonnstapianedsate 
PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU § overtcr every state, Succesotul tencners 


seeking positions or promotion are wanted 
(H). Allentown, ‘Pa. 


immediately for fall vacancies, Manual free. 
9 Boston, MAss.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 
NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN F RADCIBCO, Cal., 420 Farrott Bld 
CHICAGO, 208 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., Hyde block. Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS'AGENGIES © a:;:uusssifsie- 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer hetter advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY. N. Y, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


FRED DICK, ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 
1543 Glenarm S8t., DENVER, COLORADO. 

















in that field. For full information write to 








We want competent teachers. | 
We recommend no others. 


i Be a EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 








to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Mornszs, Iowa. 
OOOO 019090000 








We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency 25 2 Xovis FABrase. 
9OOOOS0OO09OO0090O8 


Winship 








009000000000 





One picks up the new handbook of sum- 
mer resorts issued by the Central Vermont Mi]waukee & St. Paul and the Union 
railway, and, with a desire which con- 

Stantly grows stronger to visit the places Pacific line. 
pictured and to know them better, 
slances through the pages of the book 


W. W. Hatt, 
N. E. Freight and Pass’r Agent, 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers = 
New England teachers wanted. 





Teachers Wanted AMBBICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
moNTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 





filled with photo engravings of summer 
Scenes among the hills and valleys of 
Vermont, on the islands and shores of 
Lake Champlain, and among the Adiron- 
dacks and Canadian resorts reached by 
the Central Vermont railway line. 

Che power of the camera and engraver 
have conspired nobly in producing the 
book. But it is not only a thing of beauty, 
lor on every page and in every picture 
One may find an answer to the question, 
Olten perplexing, “Where shall we spend 
Our summer?” Besides the descriptive 
matter the book contains maps, lists o* 
hotels, and farm and village boarding 
- °s, With rates—which are from $5 to 
°i') & week,—and other information of m- 
‘rest to the prospective tourist and vaca- 
Nonist. The book will be sent to any 
address for four cents in stamps to T. H. 
Hanley, N. EB, P, A., 860 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


tere 


369 Washington St., Boston. 








Blibson—“I understand that South 
American general has resolved to sell his 
life dearly.” 

Glibson—“Yes; he wants $10 for the li- 
brary edition.”—Judge. 


_—_— 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Wa. @1 EK. Oth St.. New York. 











GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


Report of Committee of Fifteen. 


By Dr. W. T. HARRIS, A. S. DRAPER, H. S. TARBELL. 


WITH DEBATE. 
Paper; 148 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Ten copies or more to one address, 10 cents each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
43 East 190th St., New York, 878 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Volume III. .... 


Lippincott’s Educational Series 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION 


By E. L. KEMP, A. M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Cloth, $1.25. 





400 pages. 12mo., 


This history is as comprehensive and thorough as is possible or 





desirable in a work complete in one volume. It contains much more 
matter of vital significance than is common in treatises of a similar char- 
acter. It carefully traces the development of all the different phases of 
education—institutions, theories, methods, courses of study, branches of 
learning, pedagogical training, supervision, and maintenance—in all the 
principal countries of ancient and modern times. 





Our List of School and College Text-books 


.... INCLODES.... 

Bert’s First Steps in Scientific Knowledge 
(Complete'’. 

Bert's First Steps. Books I., If., 111. 

Bert’s Primer of Scientific Knowledge. 

Chanvenet’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Chauvenvet’s Plane and Solid Geometry 
(Byerly Edition). 

Key to Chauvenet’s Plane and Solid 


Schwinn and Stevenson's Civil Govern- 
ment. 

Lippincott’s Elementary Algebra. 
Lippincott’s Mental Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
Lippincott’s Practical Arithmetic. 
Patrick's Lessons in Language. 
ny rtrd Lessons in Grammar. Geometry (Byerly Edition). 
mee a Primary History of United Chanvenet’s Plane Geometry (Byerly Edi- 
Morris’s Elementary History of United cuettnahes Trigopometry. 

" Cutter’s Beginner's Physiology. 


Morris’s Young Students’ History of 
a nited States” 4 Cutter’s Intermediate Physiology. 


Morris’s History of United States (Ad-| Cutter’s Comprehensive Physiology. 
vanced). 





Special Introduction Prices will be sent on application. Teachers and 
School Officers desirous of introducing new Text-books are 





respectfully requested to write for terms, 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Publishers PHILADELPHIA 














TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK AND 
PROGRESS RECORD 


Designed by STANLEY H. HOLMES, Superintendent of Schools, Westfield, Mass. 


The pages of this book consist of ruled spaces to be filled in by the teacher, designat- 
ing ‘‘ Work planned,” ‘‘ Work accomplished,” etc. 

The book is presented as offering a simple plan for ‘ giving content and detail to the 
subjects of the course of study and system to its execution.” 

If a teacher will write in this Plan Book an outline of the day’s work in each study, 
she will enter upon her work with force and vigor, and the pupils will also be greatly 





benefited. Price, Paper, 30 Cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











College of Oratory. 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


KMERSON 





JUKES-EDWARDS 


Editor New England Journal of Education 


12mo. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


Paper, 25 cents. 


HIS is one of the greatest educational studies everspublished. Every teacher, 
minister, statesman, and philanthropist should read it. 
The descendants of Jonathan Edwards are contrasted with the infamous 


‘Jukes ”’ family of degenerates. 


Shiftlessness, ignorance, and neglect have given 


to the world a family of 1,200 paupers, criminals, invalids, and imbeciles, costing 
the State in crime and pauperism $1,250,000 ; while a high original purpose, 
good surroundings, and good education have given to the world a family of 


1,400 of the “ world’s noblemen.” 


DR. EDWARD BROOKS, Philadelphia, Pa.— 
* Jukes-Edwards” is an excetlent book, and would 
prove a strong influence for social and moral reform 
wherever it may be read. 


DR. SAMUEL HAMILTON, Braddock, Pa.— 
The story is one that fte//s, and the book ought to be 
read by every parent as well as every citizen. 

SUPT. JOHN MORROW, Allegheny City, Pa.— 
I would like to see all our teachers and parents read 
* Jukes-Edwards.” 


SUPT. C. A. BABCOCK, Oil City, Pa.—It 
seems to me that it would be a good pian to have 
some one read a review of “‘Jukes-Edwards” before 
every Institute in the State, or in as many as pos- 
sible. The facts in the book should be known by 
every one. 


SUPT. E. MACKEY, Reading, Pa.—tI have used 
“Jukes-Edwards” in my Normal Class, and I would 
be glad to see a copy of it in the hands of every 
teacher. 

From THE PICAYUNE, New Orleans, La.— 
The moral is obvious, and it is emphatically as- 
serted. 

From THE RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, 
Dayton, Ohio.— * * * The book should be read 
by every minister, teacher, and parent. 


From THE HEIDELBERG TEACHER, 
Philadelphia, Pa.— One of the most intensely inter 
esting books we have ever read, setting forth the 
constructive force of training and environment, ani 
the destructive force of idleness and vulgarity, ‘The 
Jukes family offers a good illustration of dégener 
acy, while a study of the ‘Edwards family preseuts 
a cheery, comforting, and convincing contrast. The 
biographical details given add attractiveness and 
value to the book that cannot fail to inspire numer 
ous sermons and abundant food for thought to 
parents, 


LUCIA AMES MEAD, in Boston Transecript.— 
Never was there more conclusive evidence of the 
results of early nurture in virtue than in the 1,400 
descendants of Jonathan Edwards. . . . . Not 
only have these cost the State nothing beyond their 
public school training, but their contribution to 
American life has been great and continuous, 


From THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE. — He 
gives the maxims by which the famous divi: e (Jon 
athan Edwards) shaped his life, relates his manner 
of training his eleven children, and shows a gene 
alogy without the name of a single degenerate (and 
but one that needs an apology, Aaron Burr). 


| From THE ARGONAUT, San Francisco, Cal.- 
| Forcible arguments for mental and moral training. 





R. L. MYERS & CO., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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ONE FARE from 
Whole Country to 
N. E. A., Boston. 


SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Oldest Summer School for 


Teachers in the United States. 


Out in the Atlantic. 
Cool and Healthful, 


cra | METHODS, SUPERVISION, 
rate Seer ACADEMICS, AND ORATORY. 


$3.00 ROUND TRIP 
FROM BOSTON. 
Send for 64-page circular 
containing full information. ; 
WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

















School Supplies 


82 and 84 Washington Street ) 
216 and 218 Clarendon Street 5 


Factories: MALDEN, MASS. 





WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & 0. 


Metropolitan Standard Water Colors 


—AND— 


Teachers should use our Metropolitan Color Chart, which 
which will be furnished free on application. 


( INCORPORATED, ) 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


for Color Work 





BOSTON, MASS. 
































“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” 


CHILD STUDY OF THE CLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


Sy GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught rea/ /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, Cu1Lp Stupy or THE CLAassics has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, [llustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON : 
375 Wabash Ave. 43 Last 19th St. 29-A Beacon St. 

















When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 
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CNIVERSTLY 5 Price-List, .»* 
PUBL Y I G Any Information. 
YS ji iM = $ 27-20 West 23d St. 
COMP ANY |e) v New York. v 
N. EB. Dept. 120 aecdienioe Street, >< 
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Study and Practice of French 


sy L. C. BONAME, Author and Pub., 
1930 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Well. graded series for Preparatory Schools and 
Colleges. Notime wasted in superficial or mechan. 
ical work, 

French Text: Numerous exercises in conver. 
sation, translation, composition. 

Part I. (60 cts,): Primary grade; thorough drill 
in pronunciation. 

Part If. (99 ets.): Intermediate grade; Essentials 
of Grammar, 4th Edition, revised, with Vocabulary; 
most carefully graded, ‘ 

Part IIT. ($1.00): Composition, Idioms, Syntax; 
meets requirements for admission to college. 

Part IV. (55 cts.): Handbook of Pronunciation for 
advanced grade; concise and comprehensive. Sent 

teachers for examination with a view to introduction, 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
“Journal of Education” will secure a 
year's subscription free, 
N. K. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, 





F, ducational /nstitutions. 


_~ eee err 


COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
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ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Establishe | 
Al& for theadvancement of art education, and trail. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Baston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Framineuam, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YDEN, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Pat hase .P, BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SUHOOL, Frronsuno, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taompson, Principal. 














Principal, 


W ANTED for NEW ENGLAND STATES, a 
YOUNG MAN of good address, 
and possessed of energy, tact, and talent, 
to introduce School and College Text-Books. 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 





